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EDITORIAL 


work done by the great Bible Societies in making the Holy 

Scriptures available in living languages throughout the world 

is well known. But another important activity in which they 

engage is the sponsoring and publication of scholarly editions of 
the original texts. 

The Letteris text of the Hebrew Bible, which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has published for many years, is about to 
be replaced by a new Hebrew Bible on which Dr. Norman Snaith 
of Leeds has been working for many years. Dr. Snaith’s aim has 
been to reproduce as far as possible the Ben Asher text, now 
reckoned to be the purest representative of the Massoretic tradition. 
He has based his edition on the first hand of Hebrew manuscripts 
of Spanish provenance in the British Museum, especially Or 2625-7 
and Or 2375, together with the first hand of the Shem Tob manu- 
script in the David Sassoon Library. We understand that his text 
is practically the same as that prepared by Dr. Paul Kahle for the 
third edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Dr. Kahle also aimed 
at reproducing the Ben Asher text, but he worked along different 
lines from Dr. Snaith, and the substantial identity between their 
editions is therefore the more reassuring. 

In 1904 the British and Foreign Bible Society published a cen- 
tenary edition of the Greek New Testament. The text of this 
edition was that of the fourth edition of Eberhard Nestle’s Greek 
Testament. There was a simple apparatus indicating those read- 
ings in which the Revised Version of 1881 departed from the 
Textus Receptus. ‘This edition has been frequently reprinted and 
widely used during the past fifty-four years. But the Society has 
long felt that students of the Greek New Testament require a new 
edition with a much fuller apparatus. This has been prepared and 
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has now become available. The text of the new edition is virtually 
that of 1904, but the apparatus is based on that of the seventeenth 
edition of the Wiirttemberg Bible Society (1941), edited by Dr. 
Erwin Nestle (son of the original editor). It has been adapted for 
this new purpose under the joint editorship of Dr. Erwin Nestle 
and Professor G. D. Kilpatrick of Oxford. It takes account of the 
latest discoveries, including (for example) the Bodmer papyrus of 
St. John’s Gospel.* 

The Wiirttemberg Bible Society itself has not been idle since it 
published the seventeenth edition of its Greek New Testament ; 
since then edition after edition has appeared (the latest being the 
twenty-second, published late in 1956), each representing an im- 
provement on its predecessors by making the apparatus more 
accurate and keeping it up to date. The Wiirttemberg Society 
also publishes Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica and Rahlfs’s Septuaginta. 

Another new edition of the Greek New Testament is now being 
sponsored by the American Bible Society with the co-operation of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland and the Wiirttemberg Bible 
Society. This enterprise has been entrusted to an international 
committee of scholars consisting of Professors Kurt Aland (Halle), 
Matthew Black (St. Andrews), Bruce M. Metzger (Princeton), 
Arthur Véébus (Maywood, Ill.) and Allen P. Wikgren (Chicago) ; 
and some forty other scholars form an Advisory Committee. The 
purpose is to study all the available evidence, old and new, and 
so prepare a Greek text which will “represent the latest discoveries, 
a careful evalua.ion of existing data, and the presentation of rele- 
vant evidence on all points involving significant exegetical prob- 
lems”. In addition to this text and the attendant apparatus, a 
series of supplementary volumes is envisaged, which will include 
discussion of textual problems and principles, a bibliography of 
New Testament textual criticism, and a fully detailed list of the 
major New Testament manuscripts. 

By comparison with the work of translating and distributing the 
Scriptures in the world’s vernaculars, projects such as these belong 
to the back-room class; but in spiritual warfare as well as in 
material the task of the front-line troops will be easier if the back- 
room boys do their work well. 


* * * * * 


N eminent English writer once said that whenever he saw the 
announcement of a new book, he read an old one. Perhaps 


1 The British and Foreign Bible Society is also sponsoring a new edition 
of the Old Latin (pre-Vulgate) Bible. 
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he went to excess in his predilection for old books, for some new 
books which appeared in his day (and which we count as old 
books) have stood the test of time and are still worth reading. 
In our own day new theological books are pouring from the press 
in greater numbers than ever before, and some of them are of very 
great value. But we cannot afford to ignore the books which 
helped to make our fathers the men they were. We should there- 
fore be grateful to those publishing houses and trusts which issue 
the best of the old books, either in new editions like Luther’s 
Bondage of the Will, or in reprints like Machen’s Virgin Birth of 
Christ* (both published by James Clarke and both reviewed in 
this issue). We have frequently expressed appreciation of the 
activity of a number of American publishers in this regard. In 
addition, we have had to thank the Sovereign Grace Book Club 
of Evansville, Indiana, for making some fine classics available to 
us Once more; most recently they have issued Boston’s Fourfold 
State and Charnock on The Attributes of God. And now we have 
to salute the enterprise of The Banner of Truth Trust (58-59 High- 
gate West Hill, London, N.6), which has been formed to make 
available in our times ‘‘some of the best expository and evangelical 
work of former centuries’. The first volumes to appear include 
Thomas Watson’s Body of Divinity, George Smeaton’s Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, and commentaries by John Calvin, George 
Burrowes, Thomas V. Moore and Charles Hodge. Some of these 
Puritan and Reformed classics will be reviewed in our pages from 
time to time. The promoters of the Trust say that all the selec- 
tions have been made “with a view to the differing needs of 
believers and in some cases because of their particular relevance 
to the spiritual revival and reformation which is so sorely needed 
by the Church at the present time’. This venture of fa*th merits 
our thanks and our support. 


* * * 


E sometimes have misgivings about the adjective ‘‘conservative”’ 
which is so freely assumed by evangelical people to describe 
their theological position. Of course it is right and wise to con- 
serve the truth which has been delivered to us, so that we may 
hand it on to others without diminution or distortion. But the 


2 Machen’s Virgin Birth of Christ is hardly an old book in the sense that 
most of the other books considered here are; it is only thirty years old. 
The first edition was reviewed at length in the April, 1930, issue of this 
QUARTERLY by Professor J. R. Mackay. But its reappearance deserves an 
editorial cheer, as well as a reviewer’s approval. 
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term carries with it in ordinary usage certain overtones of caution, 
not to say timidity, which may give a false impression of our out- 
look and temper. We therefore read with particular pleasure an 
article entitled “Orthodoxy . . . Conservative or Radical?” which 
our good friend Dr. W. Stanford Reid contributed to the February 
issue of Torch and Trumpet,’ in which he points out the funda- 
mental radicalism of the Bible and all that stems from it. “The 
Christian must be critical, not superficially or emotionally, but 
radically—down to the very roots of human thought. . . . The 
Reformers and their successors made countless contributions to 
science, art, politics, economics and the like, but they did so not 
because they were ‘conservative’ but by virtue of being radicals 
who were willing to test all things, holding fast to that which was 
good. They demanded that man’s life be oriented not towards 
himself or the material world, but to the Tri-une God, the Give 
of all good gifts.” Dr. Machen said something to the same effect 
thirty-three years ago: ‘“‘We welcome new discoveries with all our 
hearts, and we believe that our cause will come to its rights again 
only when youth throws off its present intellectual lethargy, refuses 
to go thoughtlessly with the anti-intellectual current of the age, and 
recovers some genuine independence of mind. . . . In view of the 
conditions that now exist, it would perhaps be more correct to 
call us ‘radicals’ than to call us ‘conservatives’ ’’ (What is Faith? 
p. 17). 


* * * * * 


OFESSOR WILLIAM MANSON of Edinburgh was an occasional 

and highly valued contributor to our pages. His sudden death in 
April is a heavy blow to biblical scholarship in this country—a 
blow which was redoubled a few weeks later by the death of his 
namesake, Professor T. W. Manson of Manchester. 


* * * * * 


R. BERNARD R. DEREMER, of Moody Bible Institute, 820 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, writes: ‘We are gathering 
and organizing historical material relating to D. L. Moody, espec- 
ially in view of our coming 75th anniversary, in 1961, D.V. If 
any of your readers have original letters, photographs, or clippings 
concerning Moody’s evangelistic work in the British Isles—and he 
made several extended visits there between 1867 and 1892—we 
shall be very glad to hear from them.” 


3 The organ of Reformed Fellowship, Inc., of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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THE FISHERS AND THE 


HUNTERS 
by G. Ch. AALDERS 


R AALDERS, Emeritus Professor of Old Testament in the Free 
University of Amsterdam, is one of the oldest friends of the 
QUARTERLY. He became an Associate Editor in 1930, and he has 
remained an editorial correspondent and an occasional contributor 
ever since. We welcome this fresh study of Jer. 16: 16. 


ER. 16: 16 is an interesting text; it reads like this: “Behold, 1 
will send for many fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish 
them ; and after will I send for many hunters, and they shall hunt 
them from every mountain, and from every hill, and out of the 
holes of the rocks.’”’ It must strike us, that this verse immediately 
follows after what is said in the preceding verses: ‘Therefore, 
behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that it shall no more be 
said, The Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt; but, The Lord liveth, that brought up the 
children of Israel from the land of the north, and from all the 
lands whither he had driven them: and I will bring them again 
into their land that I gave unto their fathers” (vv. 14, 15). Ever. 
formally there is a kind of parallelism between the two announce- 
ments: both start with “behold”, and in both we find added the 
well-known “‘saith the Lord” ; which may give occasion to assume 
some material connection as well. The Scofield Reference Bible 
does not hesitate to qualify the three verses together as “promises”; 
and indeed the words ‘and I will bring them again into their land 
that I gave unto their fathers’ undoubtedly bear a promissory 
character. But the metaphorical language of v. 16 seems scarcely 
to tally with the idea of a promise. It sounds more menacing than 
promising, and so we are confronted with the question: what about 
these fishers and hunters? Can they perhaps be understood, as 
a former fellow-student suggested, from forced measures and 
violent actions to drive the people of Israel back to their country? 
One can’t be mistaken if he is convinced that it must be worth 
while to examine the verse most thoroughly, to investigate the use 
of the employed words, in order to inquire into its real meaning. 
Let us therefore make an attempt to do this. 
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First of all then we have to state that the figurative use of fish- 
ing and hunting is not uncommon in the Old Testament. So we 
may point to Isa. 51: 20 where the fate of the sons of Jerusalem 
is compared with that of ‘‘a wild bull (or, as the Revised Version 
has, an antelope) in a net’’; or to Ezek. 12: 13 where the word 
of the Lord runs with respect to the prince, the king Zedekiah : 
“‘my net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be taken in my 
snare, and I will bring him to Babylon, to the land of the Chal- 
deans; yet shall he not see it, though he shall die there’. A 
similar verdict is pronounced upon the Pharaoh, the king of 
Egypt (Ezek. 29: 4): “But I will put hooks in thy jaws, and I will 
cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto thy scales, and I will bring 
thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all the fish of thy rivers 
shall stick unto thy scales”. Again the prophet Amos says unto 
the ‘‘kine of Bashan, that are in the mountains of Samaria”, the 
grandees of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes: ‘“‘The Lord God hath 
sworn by his holiness, that, lo, the days shall come upon you, that 
he will take you away with hooks, and your posterity with fish- 
hooks” (Amos 4: 2); and Habakkuk pictures the activities of 
the Chaldeans in this manner: “They take up all of them [i.e., 
other nations] with the angle, they catch them in their net, and 
gather them in their drag; therefore they rejoice and are glad” 
(Hab. 1: 15). Ata first glance over these texts it is to be observed, 
that the metaphorical use of fishing and hunting always has an 
unfavourable sense, it indicates evil which is brought upon those 
who are the objects of the action. This does not prove with neces- 
sity that hunting and fishing in Jer. 16: 16 must have the same 
tendency ; the sense might possibly hold an exceptional position. 
But it certainly is a warning not to be too rash in understanding 
the verse as a promise. 


Now we turn to the words which are employed. The substantive 
noun “‘fishers” in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, apart from 
Jer. 16: 16 where it has a figurative sense, is only found in Ezek. 
47: 10 in the visionary scene of the temple-river, in the literal sense 
of “‘fishermen” ; the same sense has the word in Isa. 19: 18 (in 
a slightly varied form, which according to the Qere may likewise be 
read in Jer. 16: 16). With regard to the verb “‘to fish” we have 
to state that our verse is the only place where it occurs. According 
to the Lexicon of Kohler and the Oxford Lexicon it can be de- 
fined as ‘“‘catch”’ (fishes). This may not be too helpful to deter- 
mine the exact signification of the metaphorical use, but we surely 
may observe that, as the “fisher” in the literal sense of the word 
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generally has not in view the benefit of the fishes, but tries to catch 
them for his own benefit, there is a trend for the figurative applica- 
tion rather in an unfavourable than in a favourable direction, as 
far as the object is concerned. 


The substantive noun “hunter” occurs nowhere else than in 
Jer. 16: 16; but we meet with the verb “hunt” quite a number 
of times; in the literal sense (and always to an unfavourable 
effect in reference to the object): Gen. 27: 3, 5, 33 (Isaac calls 
upon his son Esau to take his weapons and go out to the field and 
take him some venison), Lev. 17: 13 (a legal provision with respect 
to catching any beast or fowl that may be eaten), Job 38: 39 
(“wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion?”); figuratively: Ps. 140: 
11 (“evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him’’), Prov. 
6: 26 (“the adulteress will hunt for the precious life’), Job 10: 16 
(the sufferer complains to God, “Thou huntest me as a fierce 
lion’), Lam. 3: 52 (“thine enemies chased me sore, like a bird, 
without cause’’), Lam. 4: 18 (the people of Zion of their foes, 
“They hunt our steps, that we cannot go in our streets’’), Mic. 7: 
2 (“they hunt every man his brother with a net’). In Ezek. 13: 
18, 20 the Po‘el of the verb is used of the women that “hunt souls”. 
In all these cases the unfavourable tenor is indisputable: the 
“hunting” is an attempt to do harm to those who are said to be 
“hunted”. And this points very strongly in the direction that 
Jer. 16: 16 cannot be interpreted otherwise than that the “hunters” 
who “hunt” the people of Israel so obstinately and persistently 
“from every mountain and from every hill” and even “‘out of the 
holes of the rocks” must be regarded as their enemies who are 
pursuing their calamity. These “hunters” are instruments in the 
hands of the Lord to bring his severe punishment upon his people. 


And what we have found thus as the result of our inquiry into 
the signification of the words according to the Hebrew idiom, is 
fully confirmed by the next verse, v. 17, which is a causal sentence, 
throwing a clear light upon v. 16. Why will the people of Israel 
be “‘fished”’ and “hunted”? “For”, as the Lord says, “mine eyes 
are upon all their ways: they are not hid from my face, neither 
is their iniquity hid from mine eyes’. Their sins are perfectly 
well known to the Lord, and therefore he will send the “fishers” 
and “‘hunters’’, his instruments to execute his judgment upon them. 
So it is established: Jer. 16: 16 is a menace, not a promise; it 
is a verdict passed upon Israel on account of the mischief the 
people had done, which has not escaped the knowledge of the 
Lord. 
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But now then, how is the threat of v. 16 to be combined with 
the manifest promise of the preceding verses 14 and 15? The 
two elements, promise and menace, seem to be utterly incompat- 
ible ; the one seems to exclude the other. Therefore a number of 
critical commentators think it necessary and justifiable to delete the 
promise. They are of the opinion that the verses 14 and 15 which 
reappear in Jer. 23: 7, 8, have been wrongly introduced here ; 
they are—so they argue—absolutely contrary to the context, they 
are inconsistent with the announcement of v. 13 (“Therefore will 
I cast you out of this land into a land that ye know not. . . and 
there shall ye serve other gods day and night, where I will not 
shew you favour’’) as well as with the threat of v. 16, and there- 
fore they are entirely out of place. But this is certainly not the 
way to solve the problem which shows up here. From the view- 
point of textual criticism there is not the slightest motive to regard 
the verses 14 and 15 as not belonging to the original text. They 
appear in the Septuagint and other ancient versions as well as in 
the Hebrew text. And to delete them on account of the difficulty 
which presents itself to us is a hypercritical procedure, which is 
more like cutting the Gordian knot than making a serious attempt 
to disentangle it. I on the contrary will make an endeavour here 
to bring the problem to a solution. But beforehand I think I may 
present an argument from the text which makes it highly plausible 
that the disputed verses really form an incontestable element of it. 
In v. 11 the prophet is instructed to convey a divine message unto 
his people, and in this message which runs through the verses 11-13 
the people continually is addressed in the second person, and in 
vv. 16-18 the third person is used, which is caused by the fact 
that in vv. 14 and 15 we meet with a citation of a standing expres- 
sion “the Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt”, which is predicted to be changed into a 
similar but varied standing expression in connection with the fate 
which will be brought upon the people. Because in these standing 
expressions the phrase “children of Israel’ is employed, the verses 
16-18 pass on to the third person. If we think away the verses 14 
and 15, the transition from the second person in the verses 11-13 
to the third person in vv. 16-18 is exceedingly strange, but through 
the medium of the verses 14 and 15 it is very natural. 


Now, in looking for a solution of the problem we are faced with, 
I wish to make the remark that a close connection of promise and 
threat in prophecy is not so contrary to reason as a number of 
scholars suppose. At any rate in the prophecy of Jeremiah it is 
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not at all unusual. I point to Jer. 4: 27: “For thus hath the Lord 
said, The whole land shall be desolate ; yet will I not make a full 
end”; these last words indicate that the Lord’s judgment will not 
be carried on unto total annihilation: a ray of hope gleams through 
the dark prospect. Similarly in Jer. 5: 10 the announced enemies 
are commanded, “Go ye up upon her walls, and destroy; but 
make not a full end’’. And in Jer. 30: 7 the prophet has to cry 
out, “Alas! for that day is great, so that none is like it ; it is even 
the time of Jacob’s trouble”; but he is allowed to add, “he shall 
be saved out of it”. Even in Jer. 16: 14 f. itself one observes a 
combination of promise and threat ; it is impossible to understand 
these verses as mere promise: in the announcement: “the days 
come that it shall be said, The Lord liveth, that brought up the 
children of Israel from the land of the north, and from all the 
lands whither he had driven them” we most definitely discern the 
divine threat, that the children of Israel will be carried away from 
their land to the land of the north and to other lands, though the 
ray of hope is not lacking: the Lord shall bring them back from 
this land of the north and the other lands to their ancestral home. 


Moreover, in Jer. 16: 14 f. the idea of the threat is the most 


prominent. The direct tendency of the announcement is to warn 
the people that an expatriation into foreign lands is imminent ; 
therefore it associates itself with what the Lord says in v. 13, “I 
will cast you out of this land into a land that ye know not, neither 
ye nor your fathers’’. This exile is not to be everlasting, just as in 
Jer. 4: 27 and 5: 10 there is said not to be “‘a full end”. But if 
they return—and that there will be a return is said purposely: “I 
will bring them again into their land that I gave unto their fathers” 
—then the memory of the exile will penetrate much deeper than 
that of the Egyptian bondage, and so the common expression which 
mentions the bringing up of the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt will make place for a varied saying, which mentions the 
bringing up from the land of the north, and from all the lands 
whither they have been driven. As we notice, this reference to 
the two analogous expressions primarily has in view to picture 
the terribleness of the coming exile; it will be worse than the 
bondage of Egypt, it will make a deeper impression upon the 
people than the former. And so we can sufficiently understand 
how the verses 14 and 15 have an essential place in the thrilling 
sermon the prophet has to preach unto his people. 


Finally it may be of interest to answer the question: what is the 
land of the north, where the people of Israel will be driven to, and 
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who are the fishers and hunters indicated in Jer. 16: 16? The 
“Jand of the north” is mentioned by Jeremiah time and again as 
the land from where the “evil shall break forth upon all the in- 
habitants of the land”’ (Jer. 1: 14), cf. also 4: 6; 6: 1, 22; 10: 
22; in Jer. 25: 9 this is more accurately specified: ‘‘Behold, I will 
send and take all the families of the north, saith the Lord, and 
Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, my servant, and will bring 
them against this land, and against the inhabitants thereof”. Doubt- 
less therefore the “‘fishers”” and the “hunters” must be regarded as 
the soldiers of Nebuchadrezzar ; they will perform their task in an 
extraordinarily thorough manner, they will pursue the fleeing 
children of Israel from every mountain and from every hill, even 
out of the holes of the rocks—there will be no escape whatever. 
But, what to think of the addition, “‘all the lands whither he had 
driven them” ? Does this addition point to other inimical powers 
which will succeed the action of Nebuchadrezzar? And is this 
idea of succeeding foes included in the word “after”? which is 
employed in v. 16? A clear and decisive answer to this question 
is presented by the younger contemporary prophet Ezekiel, living 
in exile in the land of Babel, after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., 
as he recalls the memory of what has happened with this cata- 
strophe. He has to convey to his fellow-exiles the word of the 
Lord, saying: ‘Son of man, when the house of Israel dwelt in 
their own land, they defiled it by their own way and by their 
doings: their way was before me as the uncleanness of a removed 
woman. Wherefore I poured my fury upon them for the blood 
that they had shed upon the land, and for their idols wherewith 
they had polluted it, and I scattered them among the heathen, and 
they were dispersed through the countries ; according to their way 
and according to their doings I judged them” (Ezek. 36: 16-19). 
From this divine word it is manifest that the expression “‘all the 
lands”, which is employed in Jer. 16: 15, and likewise in a number 
of similar announcements of the fall of Jerusalem, e.g., Jer. 9: 16; 
Ezek. 12: 15, does not refer to other inimical activities, but 
simply to the overpowering of Israel by Nebuchadrezzar, the king 
of the Chaldees. We notice that exactly the same kind of expres- 
sion is used to denote what has happened as to prophesy what is 
going to happen; and therefore we have an authoritative inter- 
pretation. Consequently we shall have to understand the ‘“‘fish- 
ers” and the “hunters” as referring to the same single sport. 
Though “‘fishing” is a quite different activity from “‘hunting’’, in 
the metaphorical language these two words point to the same fact, 
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the single fact of Israel’s overthrow by Babylon, and the figure 
tends to indicate how thorough and ineluctable this overthrow will 
be. So the word ‘‘after” has not to be pressed, it belongs to the 
imagery ; the fate of Israel will be so radical, as if a crowd of 
fishers, followed by a multitude of hunters, had cleared the whole 
country of fish and game. Of course, the question may be put, 
for what reason the proceedings of Nebuchadrezzar are so con- 
stantly characterized in adding expressions as “‘all the lands” etc.? 
Well, this may be explained from the fact that such a mighty em- 
pire as that of Babylon was formed by a conglomerate of a num- 
ber of countries and nations. Next to this we have to remember 
how part of the people who were not carried away to Babel took 
refuge in Egypt (Jer. 43: 4-7). And finally we also have to keep 
in mind how in the ancient world prisoners of war were sold as 
slaves into lands which did not belong to the great empires, cf Joel 


But, however complete the dispersion of Israel by Nebuchadrez- 
zar may be, the Lord says: ‘‘the days come that it shall be said, 
The Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel from the 
land of the north, and from all the lands whither he had driven 


them”; and this did come to pass in the days of Cyrus, the king 
of Persia, as the book of Ezra informs us: “that the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying, Thus 
saith Cyrus king of Persia, the Lord God of heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth; and he hath charged me to build 
him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there 
among you of all his people? his God be with him, and let him 
go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord God of Israel (he is the God) which is in Jerusalem” (Ezra 
1: 1-3). And so the children of Israel, that were fished by many 
fishers and hunted by many hunters, were brought back again into 
their land that the Lord had given unto their fathers. 


Heemstede, The Netherlands. 
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THE ORIGIN OF APOCALYPTIC 
IN BIBLICAL RELIGION 


by GEORGE ELDON LADD 


IS paper forms the sequel to “The Place of Apocalyptic in 
Biblical Religion”, which appeared under Professor Ladd’s name 
in our last number. 


FF the apocalyptic structure, including the necessity for a cata- 

strophic inbreaking of God to destroy the evil of this age and to 
inaugurate the glorious kingdom of God, is an essential element 
in Paul’s thought, it remains to ask whether this apocalyptic struc- 
ture is derived from the Old Testament prophets and belongs to 
biblical religion as a whole, or whether it is a late development 
which was due to foreign influences which transformed prophetic 
religion into a dualism quite alien to its true character. We would 
not be so rash as to deny that later Jewish apocalyptic represents 
a considerable development over prophetic religion. Furthermore, 
the question of Persian influence is an involved problem which we 
cannot here discuss. We would, however, attempt to demonstrate 
that resort to Persian influence is not necessary to account for the 
main development in Jewish apocalyptic, for its basic elements 
belong to Old Testament prophetic religion. 


An interpretation of prophetic eschatology’ requires an apprecia- 
tion of the Old Testament view of God and the world. The natural 
world is not thought of as a realm of existence apart from God 
but is the result of the divine creative activity and participates in 
the divine moral purpose. “Thus saith the Lord who created the 
heavens (He is God), who formed the earth and made it (he 
established it; he did not create it a chaos, he formed it to be 
inhabited! )” (Isa. 45: 18). God is continually active, manifesting 


1The meaning of the word “eschatology” is subject to vigorous debate. 
See in al. J. Lindblom, The Servant Songs in Deutero-Isaiah (Lund, 1951) ; 
“Gibt es eine Eschatologie bei den alttestamentlichen Propheten?” Studia 
Theologica VI (1953), pp. 79 ff.; Th. C. Vriezen, “Prophecy and Eschato- 
logy”, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum I (1953), pp. 199 ff. We use 
the word to designate the consummation of God’s redemptive purpose 
whether or not an “end of history” or of the world is anticipated. 
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His power in nature. He brings out the stars each night (Isa. 
40: 26); winds are His mesengers, and fire and flame His minis- 
ters (Ps. 104: 4). The Hebrew mind did not think of “laws of 
nature”’ in describing natural phenomena. It recognized the sus- 
tained activity of God in and through His world. 

Yet Hebrew religion never conceived of God in exclusively 
immanent terms as a deity who is identified with his creation. The 
strong resistance to any form of idolatry reflects the consciousness 
that God is not a part of His creation and therefore may not be 
worshipped through the medium of created things. God is a per- 
sonal being who is exalted in glory, majesty and power; and the 
world is His creation. Therefore while not identified with the 
world, God is continually active in the world, manifesting His 
divine power and purposes in and through the created order, yet 
always remaining transcendent over creation. 

The transcendence of God is illustrated in the descriptions of 
the divine visitations. When God came down to Mount Sinai, the 
mountain was enveloped in lightnings, thunders, and smoke ; and 
the earth quaked greatly. In the Psalms, descriptions of these 
theophanic visitations are couched in what may be called semi- 
apocalyptic language. ‘God, when thou didst go forth before thy 
people, when thou didst march through the wilderness, the earth 
quaked, the heavens poured down rain, at the presence of God” 
(Ps. 68: 8). When God sends help to his servant who finds him- 
self in trouble, the deliverance is again described poetically. ‘““Then 
the earth reeled and rocked; the foundations also of the moun- 
tains trembled and quaked, because he was angry. . . . He bowed 
the heavens, and came down; thick darkness was under his feet. 
. . . Out of the brightness before him there broke through his 
clouds hailstones and coals of fire. The LorpD also thundered in 
the heavens, and the Most High uttered his voice, hailstones and 
coals of fire. And he sent out his arrows, and scattered them ; 
he flashed forth lightnings, and routed them. Then the channels 
of the sea were seen, and the foundations of the world were laid 
bare, at thy rebuke, O Lorp, at the blast of the breath of thy 
nostrils” (Ps. 18: 7, 9, 12-15). When the mighty God visits the 
earth, the very structure of the world is shaken. 

The world sustains not only a relationship to God but to man 
as well, in that it was made for man and participates in his destiny. 
Since the world is God’s world, it is a good work (Gen. 1: 10, 12, 
18, etc.). The Old Testament reflects no pessimism as to the 
character of the world per se. Evil is never thought to inhere in 
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creation because of its material or physical character. Any trace 
of a gnostic view of matter is foreign to Old Testament thought.? 
While God is transcendent over His world, the earth is the divinely 
ordained scene of man’s existence and, as God’s creation, is a 
proper setting for the “‘good”’ life.* God has crowned man with 
glory and honour, giving him dominion over creation, placing all 
things under his feet. Man is to enjoy God’s blessings and in turn 
glorify God for His goodness. 

Furthermore, we must recognize that Old Testament religion 
senses a sympathy, even a sort of unity existing between man and 
nature. The earth is not merely the indifferent stage on which 
man carries out his task but is in fact itself, like man, intended to 
contribute to the divine glory.* The ultimate destiny of man in 
the Old Testament remains earth-centred and is never conceived 
of as a bodiless, non-material, purely “spiritual” supra-mundane- 
existence as in Greek thought.° 

Because of the sympathy existing between man and the world, 
a moral element is intruded into the character of the world by 
virtue of which the earth as well as man stands in need of redemp- 
tion. The story of the cursing of the earth is a basic presupposi- 
tion of all Old Testament theology. Sin has not only affected the 
conduct of men and their relationship toward God; it has also 
brought about a condition in the natural world so that it does not 
function as God originally intended. Man no longer can enjoy 
the full measure of the divine blessings. Life becomes a cycle of 
toil and struggle and the earth produces not only fruit but also 
thorns and thistles. 

The baleful influence of man’s sin is seen not only in the abnor- 
mal character of the world ; when sin increases, the very order of 
the world is affected. Because of the swearing, lying, killing, 
stealing, and immorality which transcends all bounds, “‘the land 
mourns and all who dwell in it languish, and also the beasts of 
the field, and the birds of the air; and even the fish of the sea 
are taken away” (Hos. 4: 3).° Because of sin, the lands mourns, 


2H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament 
(1946), p. 31. 

3G. Ernest Wright, Interpreter’s Bible (New York, 1952), I, p. 365. 

4Cf. A. C. Welch, Kings and Prophets of Israel (London, 1952), pp. 234 f. 

5 Cf. Joh. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture (London, 1926), I, p. 334. 

6 A. C. Knudson thinks this describes the universal eschatological world- 
catastrophe (Religious Teaching of the Old Testament (Nashville, 1918], p.. 
361). While the language of the prophet provides a background for such. 
a concept, Knudson carries his interpretation a bit too far. 
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and the grass of every field withers ; for the wickedness of those 
who dwell in the earth, the beasts and the birds are swept away 
(Jer. 12: 4).? 


The evil effect of sin upon nature is implicit throughout the 
prophetic literature ; and it becomes most explicit in the twofold 
prophetic expectations of divine judgment upon the world and the 
final eschatological redemption of nature. “In prophetic theology 
the original creation was conceived to have been so marred by 
human sin that God’s judgment would take the form of a destruc- 
tion of the world order.”* Amos speaks of a divine judgment by — 
fire which first consumes the great deep and then eats up the land 
(Amos 7: 4). This can hardly be a natural catastrophe such as 
drought or forest fire, for in such calamities, the earth would be 
destroyed before the deep. In the day of judgment, the “host of 
heaven shall rot away, and the skies roll up like a scroll. All their 
host shall fall, as leaves fall from the vine, like leaves falling from 
the fig tree” (Isa. 34: 4). Jeremiah also anticipates a day when 
the earth becomes waste and void and the heavens fail to give 
their light, when the mountains quake and the hills are shaken, 
when both man and fowl are destroyed, the fruitful land turned 
into a desert and its cities made ruins before the fierce anger of 
the Lord (Jer. 4: 23-26). Zephaniah sees in the day of the Lord 
a judgment that will engulf both man and beasts as well as the 
birds of the air and the fish of the sea (1: 3); the whole earth will 
in fact be consumed in the fire of God’s wrath and the heat of his 
anger (1: 18; 3: 8). 


The divine judgment upon the world does not mean the final 
destruction of the physical world. Beyond judgment is redemption. 
While the note of catastrophic judgment illustrated above is not 
to be found everywhere in the prophetic literature, it is, as Pro- 
fessor Wright has intimated, a theme essential to prophetic theo- 
logy; and the expectation of a redeemed world is even more 
prominent. While Amos is primarily a prophet of doom, there are 
intimations of an ultimate salvation in his prophecy (5: 14-15); 
and in the concluding chapter, Amos anticipates a restoration of 
the house of David and a day when the earth will be so fruitful 
that the labour of planting and harvesting will be unnecessary and 


7Cf. also Joel 1: 10, 18; Isa. 16: 8. 
8G. Ernest Wright, op. cit., p. 365. 
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the mountains and hills will flow with wine (9: 13).° 

The world of nature as well as man thus stands in need of re- 
demption ; and the prophetic vision of the kingdom of God in- 
cludes such redemption. The prophets again and again look for- 
ward to the deliverance of creation “from the bondage of corrup- 
tion’”’, and the description is usually couched in terms of material 
prosperity and physical well-being. God will make a covenant 
with the animal kingdom that there may be peace between the wild 
beasts and men (Hos. 2: 18) and all violence and destruction will 
be done away (Isa. 11: 6-9). The wilderness will become fruitful 
(Isa. 32: 15), the desert will bloom (Isa. 35: 1), the burning sands 
will be cooled and the dry places spring forth with water (Isa. 
35: 7). This redemptive expectation is far more than the satis- 
faction of an idyllic dream of physical well-being; it is morally 
and religiously grounded, for the redemption of nature will be 
effected only when the earth is filled with the knowledge of God 
(Isa. 11: 9). 

The most thorough-going picture of the redemption of the world 
is found in Isaiah where God creates new heavens and a new earth 
(isa. 65: 17; 66: 22). It is important to note that the new order 
which rises out of the catastrophic judgment destined to fall upon 
the world will include a new earth. Earthly existence is not dis- 
placed by a gnostic sort of immaterial life. The portrait of the 
redeemed life in the kingdom of God on the new earth of Isaiah 
65: 18-25 is painted in the same colours as that of Isaiah 11: 1-9; 
some of the language is almost identical. 

We have deliberately limited most of our discussion to the earlier 
prophetic writings which are generally not regarded as being par- 
ticularly “apocalyptic” in character ;*° and from this survey several 
conclusions may now be drawn. 

1. God is the creator and sustainer of the world; and yet He 
is transcendent over the world. The glory and majesty of God as 
well as His “otherness” are set forth in “semi-apocalyptic” lan- 
guage in descriptions of the shaking and quaking of the earth 
before the divine theophanies. 


® Much critical scholarship rejects the authenticity of the last chapter 
of Amos because the promise of salvation is held to be contradictory to 
the book as a whole. It is, however, more difficult to conceive of the 
prophet expecting that God’s purposes would end in defeat and frustration. 
Even the sinfulness of Israel cannot ultimately bring the divine purpose to 
naught; and though the immediate future appears to be one of unrelieved 
gloom, eventually God will accomplish His redemptive purpose. 

10 Such as Isaiah 24-27, Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel and Daniel. 
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2. While the world as God’s creation is good, man’s sin has 
so affected the earth that it cannot be conceived in its present con- 
dition to be the scene of the perfected kingdom of God. The 
earth as well as man must be redeemed. 

3. This redemption will ensue after judgment has fallen upon 
the old order. The Day of the Lord will witness not only the 
judgment of men but also the judgment of the world of nature by 
a catastrophic divine visitation. 

4. Out of the ruins of judgment will arise a new order, the 
kingdom of God, in which nature will attain a perfect harmony 
with the will of God and thereby provide a perfect environment 
and dwelling place for the Lord’s redeemed. 

5. The kingdom of God will therefore be finally attained only 
in a new order which is achieved by a direct intervention of God. 


While the new order is continuous with the old order, the new is 
not produced by the old; it is accomplished only by the direct 
activity of a sovereign God. In the words of Professor Rowley: 
“There was always a hiatus in prophecy between the future that 
should arise from the present and ‘the latter end of the days’.” 
This is not only a temporal but also “‘a causal hiatus. It was to 
come down from God on to the plane of history and to be estab- 
lished by His activity. Only the hand of God could break the 
causal nexus between sin and its fruit, which is more sin’’.* 

This twofold work of catastrophic judgment and of recreation 
by the direct activity of God, which is in turn based upon the in- 
fluence of sin in the world, is the essence of apocalyptic religion, 
and it is found at the heart of prophetic eschatology. We are 
unable to find adequate grounds for the distinction referred to 
earlier, that prophetic eschatology expects God to accomplish His 
kingdom within the present order through the agency of historical 
media while apocalyptic eschatology despaired of the present order 
and looked for the kingdom only in a different order by a miracu- 
lous intervention of God. There is, to be sure, an element of truth 
in this position; but prophetic eschatology was also tinged with 
pessimism for the present order. It did not expect history to pro- 
duce the kingdom, nor did it think alone of God’s activity through 
ordinary historical events. God must act directly to create a new 
order before the Golden Age would come. 

This is the fundamental philosophy of the apocalyptic interpre- 
tation of eschatology. No sharp distinction can be made between 


11 The Re-discovery of the Old Testament (London, 1945), p. 198. 
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the prophetic and the apocalyptic outlooks at this point. The 
prophetic eschatology is fundamentally apocalyptic in character. 
Late Judaism developed these tendencies which were implicit in 
prophetic eschatology into the explicit structure of the two ages. 
However, at one important point, Jewish apocalyptic surrendered 
one of the most essential elements of prophetic eschatology: the 
conviction that God was Lord of the present as well as of the 
future. The prophets saw God’s hand in present events; and 
they also looked forward to a day of apocalyptic consummation. 
The Jewish apocalyptists lost the consciousness of God’s judging 
and redeeming hand in present historical events. This age was 
abandoned to evil; the redemptive act of God awaited the end of 
the age when evil would be destroyed. 


The New Testament builds on the antithetical structure of Jew- 
ish apocalyptic, but it reverts to the Old Testament prophetic 
consciousness that the redemptive activity of God belongs both to 
the future and to the present. While Satan is the god of this age, 
God is still sovereign and has manifested His redemptive power 
in the present evil age in the person and work of His Son. The 
kingdom of God, which will yet come with apocalyptic power and 
glory, has already invaded the realm of Satan. The Messiah who 
is yet to appear in kingly power has come among men in humility 
to redeem them from the power of sin. In the language of 2 Cor- 
inthians, while unbelievers remain blinded in darkness, for the 
man who is in Christ the old has passed away, behold, the new 
has come. The blessings of the new age may be enjoyed by the 
man of faith because God has done something in history. Beth- 
lehem, Golgotha, the garden tomb: these are all geographical 
places which witnessed redemptive events in time and space. Thus 
we must conclude that while both Jewish apocalyptic and New 
Testament apocalyptic developed principles fundamental in the 
Old Testament prophetic eschatology, Jewish apocalyptic developed 
in certain non-prophetic directions which sets it apart from its 
biblical counterpart, which we may describe by the term prophetic- 
apocalyptic to distinguish it from the non-prophetic apocalyptic of 
late Judaism. 


Heidelberg. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING: 
AN ENQUIRY 
by HUGH J. BLAIR 


T" following paper was originally presented to a Graduates 

Fellowship group and later to a group of ministers and elders 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland. The subject with 
which it deals is one of widespread interest, and we are glad to 
reproduce it here. The author, a well-known minister of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, is a contributor to “The New Bible 
Commentary”. 


subject of faith healing, or spiritual healing, as it is more 
wisely and accurately called, is one that has come very much 
to the fore in recent years. It is, of course, not a new thing, but 
it has received a new emphasis: a great many books on the subject 
have been published ; some evangelists and others have achieved 
a considerable reputation through it; healing services are held 
regularly in some churches; and the churches as a whole have 
been led to examine and re-examine their attitude to the whole 
difficult and controversial question. 


What I have to say on the subject must necessarily be more in 
the nature of an enquiry than a dogmatic statement, for where so 
many Christians have widely-divergent views, and where the intri- 
cate relationship of body, mind and spirit has to be considered, 
it would be rash to attempt a complete and final statement. But 
I hope that some of the things I have to say, particularly with 
reference to the teaching of Scripture, may be of some help to 
those who are perplexed by the whole question. 


At the outset, I want to make it quite clear that I can find no 
Scriptural justification for meetings for mass healing, where people 
come forward in crowds and are healed with a touch by someone 
with a “gift” for healing.’ It is possible that there are cases of 
healing in such mass meetings, but I think investigation would 
show that many of these are cases where the complaint was largely 
neurotic and mental in the first instance. The conduct of such 
meetings suggests that there is more of mass-hypnotism in them 


1 We gather that, in keeping with modern technological advances, healing 
may now be received by remote control if the invalid touches the wireless 
or television set at the healer’s invitation. Eb. 
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than true healing. It is well known that hypnosis has a value in 
treating certain complaints, and there are professional hypnotists 
who practise that method of treating nervous disease. But they 
do not masquerade under the guise of religion. Modern science is 
discovering increasingly how much the state of the body is de- 
pendent on the mind, and is using that knowledge to accomplish 
what might once have been called miracles. But that is not spiritual 
healing 


And yet, having said all that, I must go on to say that it does 
seem as if there are some in these days who have been given a 
special gift of spiritual healing. There are well authenticated cases 
in some of the vast amount of literature which has been published 
on the subject. There was a group of ministers in Glasgow a few 
years ago, who practised, and probably still do practise healing 
through prayer. And most of us have known of cases which had 
been given up by the doctors, where recovery to health came in 
answer to prayer. Facts like these make it impossible to say that 
there is not direct, divine healing. (Indeed, all healing is divine 
healing: “‘I treated him ; God healed him” might be said by every 
physician.) 

But many questions remain to be answered. And for me one 
of the most urgent and compelling is, How are we to explain the 
cases, so pathetically numerous, where a cure does not take place ? 
There have been many cases where there has been bitter dis- 
appointment. Why? Some exponents of spiritual healing have 
their answer ready. The faith of the patient, or the faith of those 
who sought healing for him was not strong enough. That is not 
only a cruel answer: it goes contrary to all that I believe about 
the sovereignty of God and the genesis of human faith. To say 
that there are certain things which God is prevented from doing 
by man, to say, “God cannot do this unless you believe’’, is to 
make God less than God, and is to forget that faith, like every 
other spiritual grace, is the gift of God. __ 

There is another answer, which most exponents of spiritual 
healing will reject, but which I believe to be the true one. Healing 
is not granted because it is not God’s will. It is true that both 
sin and sickness are contrary to God’s will. Sickness came with 
sin, but now that it is here God can use it to fulfil far higher pur- 
poses than perfect health might do. God’s will for man is some- 
thing far higher than mens sana in corpore sano. Perfect health 
is not God’s highest will for us any more than indefinitely continued 
life in the body is God’s highest will for us. Are we to say that 
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a brave and cheerful invalid whose faith burns brightly in the 
midst of suffering is providing a poorer manifestation of faith in 
enduring suffering than if he had used his faith to enable him to 
escape the anguish and be as other men? [I find it impossible to 
believe that. 

When we come to consider the relevant Scripture passages, we 
must give careful attention first to Christ’s miracles of healing and 
to His commissioning of the apostles to continue His work of heal- 
ing the sick as well as preaching the gospel. It must be agreed 
that the healing miracles were an essential part of Christ’s ministry 
and that the power of healing was transmitted to the apostles. But 
it should be noted that the New Testament makes it quite clear that 
the healing miracles, like all Christ’s miracles, were ‘signs’. They 
were the evidence that God’s new order, brought in with the com- 
ing of the Messiah, was in action. Hoskyns and Davey in The 
Riddle of the New Testament, p. 120, put it like this: “‘The phy- 
sical miracles are external signs of the supreme Messianic Miracle, 
the rescue of men from the grip of the powers of evil—from sin. 
The supreme Messianic Miracle to which the miracles point is the 
salvation of men by the power of the Living God exercised through 
the agency of the Messiah.” And C. S. Lewis says the same thing 
in his own way when he writes in Miracles, p. 131: “Every par- 
ticular Christian miracle manifests at a particular place and 
moment the character and significance of the Incarnation’. The 
miracles of healing in the New Testament were special signs of 
the power and presence of the Living God among His people. Is 
there a clue there to the great incidence of miracles of healing in 
these days when men have grown blind to the presence of the 
Kingdom—and the King—in our midst? Or, as they were signs 
accompanying His First Advent, are we to take them now as signs, 
among many others, that His Second Advent is near at hand ? 


The crucial passage on spiritual healing is, of course, James 
5: 14, 15: “Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders of 
the church ; and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him.” On the face of it, that passage 
seems to give unqualified support to the practice of spiritual heal- 
ing. But is it certain that the sickness referred to is physical 
sickness ? Following a suggestion of Rev. Herman Hoeksema in 
his book, The Perfect Prayer, pp. 136 ff., I am satisfied that what 
is referred to in James 5: 14, 15, is not physical sickness but 
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spiritual weakness, and the healing is quite literally “spiritual” 
healing. 

The two Greek words translated “‘sick” in these verses are 
and The radical meaning of doSevée is ‘to 
be weak’, and a study of the instances given in Grimm-Thayer’s 
Lexicon shows that in the New Testament it frequently means 
‘weak in faith’, or ‘weak in spiritual perception’, and by no means 
always ‘weak in body’. The other word, xéyvoo, occurs in only 
two other passages, Revelation 2: 3 and Hebrews 12: 3, and 
means ‘to grow spiritually weary or faint’. It seems, therefore, 
that from the point of view of vocabulary there can be no objec- 
tion to taking this passage as referring to spiritual weakness. 

A further consideration is that affliction in a broad sense has 
already been referred to in v. 13—‘‘Is any among you afflicted? 
let him pray’”’. Is that to be narrowed down in v. 14 to one par- 
ticular case of affliction? And, even more significantly, the af- 
flicted person in v. 13 is urged to pray for himself, but the “‘sick”’ 
man in v. 14 is to be prayed for by others. It cannot be that he 
is too ill to pray, for apparently he can appeal for the help of the 
church. But might it not be that his faith has burned so low that 
he cannot pray for himself, that his spiritual malady is so serious 
that others must be called to pray on his behalf ? 

The anointing with oil has usually been interpreted to refer to 
the use of the medicinal help that is available, just as the Good 
Samaritan used oil and wine for the traveller’s wounds. But oil 
in the Bible is frequently a symbol of the Holy Spirit, and it can 
conceivably be used here to signify the spiritual renewal that the 
Spirit brings. The very fact that it is the elders of the church who 
are to be called to aid the ‘sick’ suggests that it is spiritual restora- 
tion that is required, for theirs is primarily a spiritual function. 

The practice of Extreme Unction by the Roman Church is per- 
haps worthy of note here. That church does not anoint a man 
so that he may recover: he is anointed because he is going to die. 
However mistaken the Roman doctrine of Extreme Unction may 
be, it shows that that Church has always interpreted this verse to 
apply to spiritual weakness. 

It is significant that the subsequent context is concerned with 
the forgiveness of sins—‘‘Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed. . . . Brethren, if any 
of you do err from the truth, and one convert him ; let him know, 
that he which converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins”. It is 
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our duty to pray for the sick, but we must never forget the greater 
malady and the greatest cure. And the healing of the soul will 
never be refused. If we apply verse 15 to physical sickness, we 
may Often find its promise false, for the prayer of faith does not 
always save the sick, nor is he always raised up from his bed of 
weakness. But the far greater boon of spiritual restoration is sure 
to those who seek it for themselves and for others. For God has 
promised, “I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely’. 


Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. 
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WHAT IS A SERMON ? 
by NEIL GREGOR SMITH 


HOSE who are concerned with the public proclamation of the 

Word of God will find help in this study of some practical 

aspects of preaching. The author is Librarian in Knox College, 
Toronto. 


since St. Paul wrote about ‘the foolishness of preaching” 
people have been expressing alarm and concern over the place 
of the sermon in the work and witness of the church. In the last 
century causes for concern over the sermon have been multiplied. 
‘The pulpit has more competitors for the attention of our people 
‘than it has ever had. A hundred years ago the best public speak- 
ing that most people heard was heard in the church. This is 
no longer true. In their own homes, through radio and television, 
our people are accustomed to hearing the trained voices of actors 
and public speakers who have expended far more pains in attempt- 
ing to learn the art of speaking well than the average minister. In 
most theological seminaries instruction in the preparation and 
delivery of sermons receives far less attention than the subject 
deserves. We lavish years of study in learning what to say, and 
expend little effort in learning how to say it. For effective com- 
munication the how may be almost as important as the what. 


It may be admitted that preaching, like acting, is an art in which 
there is much to be learned and little that can be taught. Trying 
to learn how to write a sermon is like trying to learn how to write 
a sonnet, The techniques involved in the writing of a sonnet are 
fairly simple. When we have acquired a knowledge of these tech- 
niques it does not follow that we can turn out sonnets of Shake- 
spearean quality at will. There is a spark of creativity required 
for the writing of a sonnet or a sermon, and the element of creat- 
ivity is not transferable. At the same time it must be recognized 
that neither a good sonnet nor a good sermon is likely to be com- 
posed without a working knowledge of the techniques involved. 


Even though we have been hearing sermons since childhood, and 
preaching them—perhaps too many of them—ourselves, it helps to 
focus attention on the techniques involved in preaching to ask 
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what a sermon is supposed to be. In what respects does a sermon 
differ from an essay delivered orally? In what respects does the 
exposition of a scriptural passage in a sermon differ from an ex- 
position in a written commentary ?) What is a sermon expected 
to accomplish ? In short, what is a sermon ? 

The dictionaries do not help us very much in attempting to 
answer the question. The Shorter Oxford Dictionary defines a 
sermon as “something that is said; talk, discourse”: more spe- 
cifically as ‘‘a discourse, usually delivered from a pulpit, and based 
upon a text of scripture, for the purpose of religious instruction or 
exhortation”’. It is added that the word is used contemptuously 
for “‘a long, tedious discourse or harangue’’. The verb “‘to preach” 
is defined as meaning, “‘to proclaim by public discourse”. It is 
added that there is a secondary meaning: ‘To give moral or re- 
ligious advice in an obtrusive or tiresome way’’. One of the perils 
of the preacher’s calling is that what is supposed to be the pro- 
clamation of truth by public discourse can degenerate into the 
giving of advice in obtrusive and tiresome ways, in tedious 
discourses and harangues. 

The first hall-mark of a sermon is that it is a means of com- 
munication through public discourse. It is a means of communi- 
cation through the spoken word. It was through the medium of 
the spoken word, with all its perils and pitfalls, that our Lord 
intended His gospel to be proclaimed. He was reared among a 
people who had a high regard for the written word, but He did 
not commit His teaching to writing. He took far less pains to 
ensure the preservation of the exact form of His pronouncements 
than Mary Baker Eddy took to preserve the exact form of her 
teachings on science and health. His chosen method for the per- 
petuation of His work was to choose twelve men that they might 
be with Him, and that He might send them forth to teach and to 
preach. They were to be witnesses to Him in Jerusalem, and 
Judea and Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of the earth. To 
the uttermost parts of the earth His gospel has been carried, 
through the foolishness of preaching. 

The sermon, then, is a medium of communication, through 
which the convictions, the faith, and the zeal of dedicated men 
are transmitted to others. While it is a chosen medium for the 
communication of Christian truth it is not the sole medium. Art 
and music, in skilled and dedicated hands, have conveyed various 
aspects of Christian truth to generation after generation. Francis 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven conveys through poetry a message 
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which has been the theme of many a sermon. Men have felt 
awed and stirred after hearing Handel’s Messiah. The combina- 
tion of words and music has an emotional and aesthetic appeal 
which cannot be conveyed by words alone. The architecture of 
churches, the symbolism of wood and stone, the glorious colouring 
of stained glass, convey truth and stir emotion by non-verbal 
forms. The radio-talk, the religious drama, the printed message 
in book or tract may convey Christian truth to an audience which 
would not hear it otherwise. There may be some things which we 
can actually say more effectively through these media than through 
the sermon. But the fact remains that the sermon is a chosen 
medium for the communication of Christian truth. 

The life of the church has been enriched by the labours of saints 
and scholars and apologists, but it has owed most of its strength, 
under God, to the succession of its preachers. Chrysostom and 
Ambrose, Savonarola, Jonathan Edwards, Phillips Brooks, a great 
multitude that no man can number, whose voices were not heard 
in the great congregations, bore their witness in their generations 
through the ministry of the spoken word. By such witness the 
church lives. It managed to exist for seventeen hundred years 
without the Sunday School. It struggled on for another century 
or more without some of the organizations and societies which 
seem important in its life now. No alterations in a changing social 
pattern should tempt us to neglect the historic fact that it has 
pleased God through the folly of preaching to save them that 
believe. 

The sermon, then, should be recognized as a unique and distinc- 
tive medium for the communication of Christian truth. Like every 
other medium of communication it has its advantages and its 
limitations, assets and liabilities which are inseparably associated 
with its distinctive form. 

One of the distinctive features of the sermon, as a medium of 
communication, is that it is a message inseparable from the per- 
sonality of the messenger. The printed word is relatively 
independent of the personality of the author. The printed message 
stands on its own merits, 

Theoretically the truth contained in a sermon should be equally 
independent of the personality of the preacher. Actually the truth 
of a sermon is bound up with the personality of the person preach- 
ing. In any public discourse the personality of the person speaking 
is part of the message delivered. Long ago the Roman orators 
defined an orator as “a good man skilled in speaking”. The 
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felt emphasis should be upon the adjective good. In any situation in 
na- which a man addresses his fellows face to face it is not only his 
eal words that are weighed in the judgment of his hearers. It is the 
of whole character of the man speaking. His humility or arrogance, 
ing his sincerity or hypocrisy, affect the reception of his message. 
bal Aristotle noted that there is a form of persuasion produced by 
age the impression made by the ‘ethos’ of the speaker: 
ich The character (ethos) of the speaker is a cause of persuasion when 
we the speech is so uttered as to make him worthy of belief; for as a 
igh rule we trust men of probity more, and more quickly, about things 
sen in general, while on points outside the realm of exact knowledge, 
where opinion is divided, we trust them absolutely . . . we might 
almost affirm that the speaker’s character (ethos) is the most potent 
nts of all the means of persuasion.? 
th, Elsewhere he gives this analysis of a speaker’s ethos: 
nd As for the speakers themselves, the sources of our trust in them 
eat are three, for apart from the arguments, there are three things that 
gain our belief, namely, intelligence, character and good will. Speakers 
rd are untrustworthy in that they say or advise, from one or more of 
ns the following causes: either through want of intelligence they form 
the wrong opinions; or while they form correct opinions, their rascality 
ars leads them to say what they do not think; or while intelligent and 
Iry honest enough, they are not well disposed (to the audience) and so, 
perchance, will fail to advise the best course, though they see it. That 
ich is a complete list of the possibilities. It necessarily follows that a 
ial speaker who is thought to have all these qualities (intelligence, char- 
1as acter and good will) has the confidence of his hearers.* 
lat In preaching this element, the ‘“‘ethos’’ or personal authority of 
the speaker is particularly important. A man’s zeal for the truth 
1c- proclaimed, or his indifference to it, are manifested in his bearing, 
as well as in his words. It is only the man who takes heed to 
its himself, who tries in sincerity to live out the gospel he proclaims, 
ed who can be trusted to take heed to the flock over which he has 
been made an overseer. It is only the man who takes heed to 
of himself, who has sorrowed for his sins and repented of them, and 
ma who has known in his own soul the struggle between doubt and 
ly faith, between inclination and duty, who can effectively persuade 
ge others to embrace the truth he proclaims. 

A second distinctive feature of the sermon as a means of com- 
lly munication, is that it is a form of communication through the 
th spoken word. The sermon is not an essay delivered orally. There 
h- is a far greater difference than most of us realize between literary 
ng English and spoken English. The average minister, after being 


1 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. ii. 3. 
2 Ibid, I1. i. 6. 
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subjected in university and college to a long academic training, is 
inclined to use the literary, rather than the spoken usage, in his 
sermons. We do not have to unlearn what we have learned, but 
it should be recognized that the conversational style of spoken 
English is best adapted for pulpit use. The short sentence, the 
simple word, the conversational level of discourse contribute to 
ease of comprehension. The prophet stated that the Lord God 
had given him the tongue of the learned that he might speak a 
word in season to him that was weary. The tongue of the learned 
is not given us that we may deliver “learned’”’ sermons, for the 
display of erudition. It is given to us that we may instruct and 
comfort, and speak a word in season to folk who are hard pressed 
in the struggles of life. 

The use of the spoken word is difficult to master. Even Demos- 
thenes found it difficult. His first attempts to speak in public 
were far from successful. He had, Plutarch tells us, “‘a certain 
weakness of voice and indistinctness of speech and shortness of 
breath which disturbed the sense of what he said by disjoining his 
sentences”. Through patience and persistent efforts he overcame 
his handicaps. The success he achieved is an encouragement to 
all who labour to improve their style of speaking. 


St. Augustine, who had been trained in the pagan schools of 
rhetoric, faced the problem of the employment of its art in Christian 
teaching. It was recognized that rhetoric had frequently been used 
to serve unworthy purposes, but since it could be used to propa- 
gate truth as well as falsehood, “‘it is not the faculty itself which 
is to be blamed, but the perversity of those who put it to bad use’’. 
It was not reasonable that truth should take its stand unarmed 
when the principles of rhetoric were available for its assistance. 
Why, he asked, should men who try to persuade others to em- 
brace falsehood “‘tell their falsehoods briefly, clearly and plaus- 
ibly”’, while the champions of truth proclaim their message in such 
a way that it is “tedious to listen to, hard to understand, and in 
fine, not easy to believe it?’’* Christian opinion has followed St. 
Augustine in holding that the Christian message, being eminently 
worth telling, should be told as well as human skill can tell it. 

While the subjects of pulpit discourse are such as have intrinsic 
interest, and while sermons are delivered under circumstances as 
favourable as possible, speech from the pulpit labours under cer- 
tain handicaps. As Hugh Blair pointed out, the minister’s subjects 


3 Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, IV. 2. 
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are noble and important, but they are also “‘trite and familiar”. 


They have for ages employed so many speakers and so many pens : 
the public ear is so much accustomed to them, that it requires more 
than ordinary power of genius to fix attention. Nothing within the 
reach of art is more difficult than to bestow on what is common the 
grace of novelty. No sort of composition is such a trial of skill as 
where the merit of it lies wholly in the execution; not in giving any 
information that is new, nor in convincing men of what they did not 
believe: but in dressing truths which they knew and of which they 
were before convinced, in such colours as may most forcibly affect 
their imagination and heart. To do this, to bestow on what is com- 
mon the grace of novelty, to present old and familiar truths in new 
garb, to move the will to the performance of known duties, is one 
of the difficult aspects of the art of preaching.‘ 

The multitude of tongues and pens which have been employed on 
the themes of pulpit discourse since Hugh Blair wrote have added 


strength to his argument. 


The ancient rhetoricians, who knew a good deal about the prob- 
lems of communication through the spoken word, held that all 
public discourse has three objectives, to interest or please, and so 
gain attention, to teach or give instruction, and to move or 
persuade. 


Unless we have the interest of our hearers we cannot reach any 
of our objectives. We can neither teach nor move people whose 
attention has wandered from the subject we are discussing. When 
Dr. Johnson was telling of an evening spent in the company of 
Wilkes he said that Wilkes had started talking about the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. “Whereupon”, he said, “I withdrew my at- 
tention and thought of Tom Thumb”. It is not unknown for 
people sitting in church to withdraw their attention to thiuk of a 
thousand things that are far removed from the subject of the 
discourse. 

We should not be too ready to attribute lack of interest in our 
sermons to the spiritual poverty or the mental incompetence of our 
people. Part of the fault may lie with our method of presentation. 
Even in church, under the most favourable conditions, there are 
factors which compete for attention in the minds of our people. 
Physical weariness, mental preoccupation, pressing anxieties, the 
distraction of accidents which happen in large gatherings—any of 
these can distract interest from the sermon. St. Paul presumably 
preached with conviction and eloquence, but on at least one oc- 
casion a young man named Eutychus fell asleep during his sermon. 


4 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric, Lecture XIX. 
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The fault may have been partly with St. Paul (he was long in 
preaching that time!) and party with Eutychus. A risk of dis- 
tractions is run by all who speak in public. Recognizing all this 
we have the obligation of attempting to present our message in a 
way which is most likely to hold the interest of those who hear us. 

The sermon is intended to teach as well as interest. The teach- 
ing element in the sermon is intended to confirm, explain, or 
demonstrate the truth presented. We attempt to present a par- 
ticular truth or a particular obligation in as favourable a light as 
possible, with the most convincing arguments and the most per- 
suasive evidence we can muster. The choice of our illustrations, 
the development of our argument, the presentation of evidence 
from reason, scripture, history or experience is determined by this 
objective of giving instruction in support of the truth we present. 

A third objective of the sermon is to move, to secure an altera- 
tion of thought, decision, or action, on the basis of the plea 
presented. One of the indirect tributes paid to the preaching of 
John the Baptist is that the people, after hearing him, asked, 
‘What shall we do?’”’ They were not left in a vague state of 
emotional disturbance in which they might be disposed to say, 
“Something should be done!” or, “Someone should do some- 
thing!’’ They were brought to the point of decision where they 
were asking what they should do. John had a definite prescription 
to offer them. After Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost there 
was a similar reaction. The people came asking what they should 
do. ‘When they heard this they were pricked in their heart, and 
said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” (Acts 2: 37). Again there was the urge to 
action, and again there was a definite prescription offered them 
as to what they should do. ‘“‘Repent and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ.” Not all sermons, not even 
all apostolic sermons, had such happy results, but one of the pur- 
poses of preaching is that there should be such results. 


The sermon is a unique and distinctive form of communication 
also as a discourse addressed to a worshipping people. The ser- 
mon has its setting in a service of worship, in the atmosphere of 
worship. It is addressed to a group of listening people who have 
gathered to worship God and hear what He would speak. It is a 
mixed audience, representing people of all ages, from all walks 
of life, in various stages of spiritual development. Our message 
must have some relevance to the situation in which they find 
themselves, the problems they have, the sorrows they bear, the 
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temptations they encounter. They should be able to hear in our 
message from the Word of God a word which speaks to them. 
When St. Bernard was delivering his sermons on the Song of 
Songs he explained that his purpose was not to explain words but 
to influence hearts. Our sermons may sometimes be expositions 
of a psalm or a parable, but again their primary purpose is not to 
explain words but to influence hearts. An American critic was 
amused at a headline which the Manchester Guardian once gave 
to an account of rioting in Indonesia. There had been riots in 
which scores had been killed, and hundreds injured. The 
Guardian's headline read: ‘Manchester Man Injured Abroad”. 
Whatever the critics may say the man who wrote the headline 
knew his business. The point of interest for the people in Man- 
chester in the riots in Indonesia was something that had happened 
to a man from Manchester. They would read about scenes of 
violence that had taken place far away to find out what happened 
to the man from Manchester. 


In precisely the same way the minister has to “slant’”’ a uni- 
versal message to attract the interest of a particular group of 
people. The text may be concerned with the Jebusites, the Amor- 
ites, or the Hittites, with patriarchs and prophets who lived long 
ago and far away, but the sermon is “slanted” to show the bearing 
of all this upon the man from Manchester, or Chicago, or Toronto. 


The Westminster Directory for Public Worship points out that 
the minister, in preaching, is not to rest in general doctrine, but is 
to bring it home to special use by application to his hearers, in 
such a manner that they “may feel the Word of God to be quick 
and powerful, a discoverer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart”. This touches upon the factor which, above all others, 
makes the sermon a distinctive medium of communication—the 
fact that the sermon can be a medium of revelation. The Shorter 
Catechism states also that the Spirit of God makes the reading and 
especially the preaching of the Word “an effectual means of con- 
vincing and converting sinners, and of building them up in holiness 
and comfort, through faith, unto salvation’”” (Answer to Question 
89). The miracle of preaching is that through the foolishness of 
preaching God does sometimes speak to His people. 

When we stand up to preach there is sometimes a miracle that 
is like a repetition of the feeding of the multitude in the wilderness. 
We are commanded to give them to eat, and we have nothing of 
ourselves. We are involved in the same perplexities, sorrows, 
failures, and temptations, as those to whom we minister. We are 
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men of unclean lips, dwelling in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips. But as we attempt to break the loaves in our hands, the 
miracle sometimes happens, and the hungering are fed. Its hap- 
pening is not altogether dependent upon us. We cannot command 
it, and sometimes we cannot tell when it has happened. That it 
does happen, that God speaks to His people through our faltering 
words and stammering tongues, is the wonder and the mystery 
and the miracle of preaching. 


Knox College, Toronto. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


Il, THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Ch. 1: 16-11: 36 
(Continued) 
(c) The Way of Righteousness : The Universal Need Met. 
Ch. 3: 21-4: 25 


(i) God’s Provision, Ch. 3: 21-31 


UT now a way to get right with God apart from the principle of 
legal righteousness has been revealed. This way, which is 
attested by the law and the prophets, is provided by God, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, for all who believe in Him. As we have seen, 
there is no difference: Jew and Gentile alike have all sinned, and 
all fall short of God’s glorious standard—but Jew and Gentile 
alike can be brought into a right relationship with God and secure 
His pardon. This pardon they receive freely, by His pure grace, 
and they receive it because of the redemptive work accomplished 
by Christ Jesus. For He has been set before us by God as the 
One whose sacrificial death has made propitiation for our guilt, 
and what He has thus procured for us becomes effectively ours 
through faith. God’s righteousness has thus been demonstrated. 
This explains why God in His patience could pass over sins com- 
mitted before the coming of Christ, instead of exacting their pro- 
per penalty; it was in prospect of the demonstration of His 
righteousness at this present time. By this demonstration we see 
how God, while remaining perfectly righteous Himself, can pardon 
those who believe in Jesus and bring them into a right relation with 
Himself. 

If this is so, where is there room for any of us to boast of his 
personal righteousness ? There is none, of course. It is not the 
law of works that deprives us of all ground for such boasting, 
but the principle of faith. For the conclusion of our argument is 
that a man is set right in God’s sight by faith, quite apart from 
the works prescribed by the law. Is God the God of Jews alone? 
(For that would be implied by the view that only by keeping the 
Jewish law can a man find acceptance with Him.) Is He not the 
God of Gentiles also? Of course He is their God too—the God 
of Jews and Gentiles alike, for it is one and the same God who 
will accept Jews by virtue of their faith and Gentiles on the same 
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ground. Do we then by this principle of faith make the law null 
and void? Far from it! On the contrary, we confirm the law 
and give effect to it. 


(ii) An Old Testament Precedent. Ch. 4: 1-25 


Take, for example, Abraham, our forefather so far as natural 
descent goes. What shall we say that he has obtained? Certainly 
if Abraham was accepted on the ground of works, he has some 
reason for boasting. But that is not the ground on which he stood 
before God. For what does the Scripture say? “And Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteousness” (Gen. 
15: 6). Now, to a man who works his reward is not reckoned as 
a matter of grace but as something which is his due. But to one 
who does not work, but believes on Him who gives a free pardon 
to the sinner, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. 


Look at David, too, for a moment. He describes the blessed- 
ness of the man whom God reckons as righteous on a basis other 
than that of works when he says: 


Blessed are they whose transgressions have been forgiven, whose 
sins have been covered ; 


Blessed is the man to whose account the Lord reckons no sin 
(Psalm 32: 1 f.). 


Now, does this blessedness belong to circumcised or to uncir- 
cumcised persons? For it is the same blessedness that is implied 
when it is said that Abraham’s faith was reckoned to him for 
righteousness. Well, then, what was Abraham’s condition when 
his faith was thus reckoned to him? Was he circumcised or un- 
circumcised? He was uncircumcised; circumcision was a sub- 
sequent seal of the righteous status which he received before God 
while he was as yet uncircumcised. Thus he became the spiritual 
father of all those who exercise faith while they are uncircumcised, 
so that righteousness might similarly be reckoned to their account, 
and the spiritual father of circumcised persons as well—not simply 
on the ground of their circumcision but rather because they follow 
in the footsteps of that faith which our father Abraham exercised 
when he was not yet circumcised. 


It was not through the law that Abraham received the promise 
that he would be heir of the world, but through the righteousness 
which he obtained by faith. For if those who are under the law 
are the heirs, then Abraham’s faith has been rendered void and 
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the promise has been nullified. It is wrath, not blessedness, that 
the law produces. But where there is no law, there can be no 
transgression. 

No; it was on the ground of faith, and the reason for that was 
that it might be by God’s grace, so that the promise made to 
Abraham might be confirmed to all his descendants—not to those 
who lived under the law but to those who lived by Abraham’s 
faith. Thus Abraham is the spiritual father of us all ; that is what 
God meant when He said to him, “I have made you a father of 
many nations” (Gen. 17: 5). For Abraham believed God—God 
who brings the dead to life and calls the things that are not as if 
they actually were (and gives them a real existence by doing so). 
Beyond all hope Abraham believed in hope, so that he became 
“a father of many nations” in accordance with God’s word: ‘So 
numerous will your descendants be” (Gen. 15: 5). He did not 
weaken in faith as he considered his own body now as good as 
dead, when he was about a hundred years old, nor yet as he con- 
sidered the deadness of Sarah’s womb; far from doubting the 
promise of God in unbelief, he became strong in faith, giving 
glory to God and being fully assured that God was able to perform 
what He had promised. Therefore “it was reckoned to him for 
righteousness”. 


Now this statement, that “it was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness”, was not recorded for Abraham’s sake alone; it was re- 
corded for our sakes as well, for it will be reckoned to us too for 
righteousness if we believe on Him who raised from the dead Jesus 
our Lord—Jesus, who was delivered up for our sins but raised up 
that we might receive deliverance and pardon. 


(iii) The Blessings which follow. Ch. 5: 1-11 


So then, having entered into a right relationship with God on 
the ground of faith, we enjoy peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Through Him, too, we have received the right of 
access into this state of grace in which we now stand, and we re- 
joice in the hope of attaining the glory of God. Not only so, but 
we even rejoice in our afflictions, for we know that affliction pro- 
duces patience, and patience produces a tested character, and a 
tested character produces hope—the hope which does not let us 
down, because God’s love is poured out in our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit who has been given to us. Look at it this way: when 
we were still weak Christ, in the hour of our need, suffered death 
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for sinners. You will scarcely find anyone willing to die for a 
righteous man; there may, however, be someone who would per- 
haps venture to die for a good man—but God confirms His love 
to us by the fact that Christ dies for us when we were still sinners. 
If He did that for us, much more shall we be delivered from wrath 
through Him now that we have entered into a right relationship 
with God through His sacrificial death. I repeat: if we were re- 
conciled to God through His Son’s death when we were still hostile 
to Him, much more shall we experience salvation through His life 
now that we have been reconciled. And more than all that: we 
rejoice in God Himself through our Lord Jesus Christ—the One 
through whom we have now received this reconciliation. 


(iv) The Old and the New Solidarity. Ch. 5: 12-21 


Now mark the comparison and contrast. It was by one man 
that sin came into the world, and death entered by means of sin ; 
death accordingly has been transmitted to all mankind, on the 
ground that all have sinned. Long before the giving of the law 
sin was in the world, although sin is not reckoned as positive trans- 
gression in the absence of a positive law. Yet death exercised 
dominion from the time of Adam to the time of Moses, even over 
those whose sin did not take the form that Adam’s did, for his 
sin was a positive transgression. Now the first man is a “type” 
of the Man who is to come, but his “‘typical’”’ character is limited, 
for God’s gift of grace is not on all fours with the original fall. 
Through the one man’s fall the many died, but the grace of God 
and the free gift which comes through the grace of the one man 
Jesus Christ have been bestowed in much greater abundance upon 
the many. The free gift is not on the scale of the effect of one 
man’s sin. As a result of one sin the judgment came, and led 
to condemnation ; but the free gift is bestowed after many “‘falls’’, 
with a view to justification. If, by reason of one man’s fall, death 
exercised dominion through that one man’s agency, much more 
will those who receive the abundance of God’s grace and His free 
gift of righteousness reign triumphantly in life through the one man 
Jesus Christ. 


To sum it up: it was through one man’s fall that all men found 
themselves involved in condemnation ; and similarly it is through 
one man’s righteousness that all men are blessed with a justification 
which brings life in its train. For just as the many received the 
status of sinners through the one man’s disobedience, so the many 
will receive the status of righteous persons through the one man’s 
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obedience. It was to make the trespass abound the more that 
law came in—by a side road, so to speak—but where sin abounded, 
divine grace abounded more exceedingly. God’s purpose in this 
was that, as sin had ruled, with death as its inevitable sequel, so 
grace should rule on a righteous basis, with eternal life as its goal. 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
LUTHER ON THE BONDAGE OF THE WILL 1 


|» apap the years following 1517 when Luther stepped into the forefront 
of the theological struggles of the early sixteenth century, the world 
began to wonder and speculate on the relationship between the now 
famous Erasmus and the young Luther. At first, Erasmus used his in- 
fluence to win for Luther freedom to write, speak and think, an inestimable 
service to Luther. But it soon became apparent both to Luther and 
Erasmus how wide the gulf was which separated the two men. 

To Erasmus, religion meant mercy and kindness, justice and honour, 
and the high-minded keeping of the commandments, virtues by no means 
restricted to any party or even religion. Erasmus believed that so long as 
men were believers they should be left free to think for themselves on 
theological mysteries. It shocked Erasmus to see half the world preparing 
to fight and destroy the other half on points which nobody could under- 
stand, and on which both sides were probably wrong. What he most 
disliked, and what he feared most from Luther was the construction of a 
new dogmatic theology of which the denial of the freedom of the human 
will was the cornerstone. He adopted a cautious neutrality, and refused 
to read Luther’s writings. He feared Luther would cause a “tumult”, but 
yet was reluctant to oppose Luther “because he feared he might be fighting 
against God”. The utmost he could be constrained to do was to write a 
work entitled de libero arbitrio in which he aitacked Luther’s Augustinian 
theology, defended ecclesiastical authority and its right to interpret Scrip- 
ture, and argued that Luther over-emphasized grace. He turned away 
from the movement, and vowed that he would cling to the Roman See all 
his days. This he did, yet for all this the Roman Church considered 
Erasmus’ attack on Luther highly inadequate. Although Erasmus refused 
to take sides as long as he lived, the Roman Church decided for him when 
he died: the Pope forced him into the camp from which he had always 
shrunk by placing all his writings on the Index, whether they were 
theological or not. 

It took Luther over a year, the momentous year of the Peasants’ War, 
and the difficulties with the Enthusiasts, to frame his reply entitled de 
servo arbitrio. This book is the manifesto of the Reformation. Luther 
himself knew it was his greatest work, his most comprehensive treatise on 
the nature of the Gospel. It is of much greater significance for evan- 
gelical theology than the better known Ninety-Five Theses or the 
Reformationschriften of 1521. 

Luther attacks Erasmus’ doctrinal indifferentism. The Gospel, the saving 
work of God, is a matter of doctzine when it is declared: doctrine is the 
formulation and expression of the evangelical data. To be neutral here 


1 Martin Luther on The Bondage of the Will. A New Translation of 
De Servo Arbitrio (1525), Martin Luther’s Reply to Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
By J. I. Packer, M.A., D.Phil., and O. R. Johnston, M.A. (James Clarke 
& Co. Ltd., 33 Store Street, London, W.C.1. 1957. 323 pp. 15s.) 
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is to be faithless. It was at this point, too, that Luther attacked the Pope. 
He attacked him not because of his evil and scandalous life, as all other 
reformers before him had done, but because of the Pope’s perversion of 
evangelical theology, non propter personam sed propter Deum. The man 
who does not know the bondage of his will in sin has not learned the first 
lesson of the Gospel, nor, which is more serious, can he ever be open to 
the Gospel while he is in this error. This is the hinge round which the 
Gospel turns, this is the heart of the matter. And when Erasmus attacked 
Luther at this point, Luther said that Erasmus had been the only man ever 
to see the real issue, and, in his own way, said that Erasmus was “seizing 
him by the throat”. 


There has been misunderstanding of the meaning Luther attached to the 
phrase “the enslaved will”. Luther of course believed in free psychological 
choice. He knew that a man can marry as he chooses, eat what he chooses, 
and in most affairs do generally as he decides. He meant that in the 
matter of his salvation a man was not free to earn it by meritorious deeds, 
and could never earn his own salvation and peace with God by his own 
conceived ideas and plans. He believed that natural, unredeemed man 
has no power and knows no way to effect his own redemption, and can 
and must continue in his own sin and self-centredness. Erasmus, with the 
Papists, taught that meritorious application to spiritual concerns securec 
or started the process of man’s salvation. Erasmus accepted the scholastic 
theology of merit, which meant that man by the efforts of his own will 
earned meritum de congruo to which God graciously conferred meritum de 
condigno. But Luther had rejected such views ten years earlier. Merit 
was:merit and meant merit, and to be saved by merit was to be saved by 
works and not by faith in Christ. Epithets as “congruent” or “condign” 
served but to pull the wool over the eyes of the simple. This theology 
Luther believed Pelagian, and in Erasmus’ case worse than Pelagian, be- 
cause it reduced the demands which Pelagius originally demanded, poising 
in a midway position between faith and works. To Luther the natural 
man is unable to devise a way of salvation, for his is incurvatus in se ipso 
and in omnibus se suaque quaerit. He is therefore hostile to God, and in 
God’s world lives not as a free man but an enslaved man. Further, 
Luther believed that even in sin no man can act independently of God 
and His necessitating purpose. Luther substitutes for Erasmus’ deistic 
doctrine of free will and salvation by meritorious action, a theistic doctrine 
of Divine Lordship and salvation by His sovereign and gracious mercy. 
Erasmus thought that God’s mercy is won by works, but Luther that it is 
received by faith. Erasmus teaches that grace is elicited by merit, Luther 
that it is freely given apart from merit or demerit. Erasmus thinks of 
grace and the Holy Spirit as spiritualizing influences which strengthen the 
human spirit in its strivings, but both essentially of the same kind. Luther 
thinks in terms of a total new creation of man’s naturally corrupt nature 
following on the hearing of God’s call in Christ. It is this new creation 
that is alive to the demands of God, and which in Christ performs the 
works of God. Everything is of God: nothing is of man. 


Luther knew that Erasmus had attacked the very heart of evangelical 
theology. Today evangelical theology stands in need of liberation. It 
must be delivered from its own arid shibboleths, arid only because man 
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always finds it easier to repeat phrases than to renew them. It must be 
loosed from the defeatism and deceptiveness of a negative and confused 
anti-catholicism. It must be liberated from the earthbound approach pre- 
valent today, which seeks to make theology relevant and real by casting 
it in the mould now of humanism, now of modernism, now of ethicism, now 
of socialism, and freed to look again at the total otherness of God and His 
ways with man. It must be made aware again of its theological founda- 
tions. The Reformation Theology, which humbles man and exalts God 
and strengthens faith, will alone give fire and verve to evangelical theology. 
All this and more Luther does in his answer to Erasmus. The study of 
this work would be astringent medicine to most of us, and not least those 
who hanker after a Reformation on Erasmian lines. The argument of the 
book is strange, and does not always convince a modern reader, but this 
very strangeness serves to show more sharply the loss of our Reformation 
heritage. Further, the strangeness serves to make the reader more atten- 
tive to the exact meaning of the text,and when the subject matter is the 
destruction of anthropomorphic ideas and notions of God and His deal- 
ings with man, and the rebuilding of Biblical themes, strangeness of thought 
and language subserve this task. 


In their introduction the translators quote Iwand: “Whoever puts this 
down without having realized that evangelical theology stands or falls with 
the doctrine of the bondage of the will has read it in vain”. They argue, 
rightly, that the doctrine of the sinner’s entire salvation by free and sover- 
eign grace only is the heart of Reformation theology, rather than the 
generally accepted idea of justification by faith alone. They suggest that 
modern Protestantism has lapsed into an Erasmian synergism, and has lost 
the evangelical truths so powerfully expressed by Luther in this book’ 


The translators have produced a readable and lively translation of the 
Clemen text collated with Freitag’s in the Weimarer Ausgabe. This is no 
mean feat. It has been wanted these last fifty years or more, and they 
have put every theological student and minister in their debt: and let us 
hope laymen, too. They provide a brief though excellent introduction. 
For example, on the matter of justification by faith they give an admirable 
and lucid statement of the doctrine. There is also provided at the beginning 
a useful synopsis of the book with cross references to the Freitag text. 


The book could have been improved by more comments and references 
than the translators do in fact provide; by a fuller and more critical 
introduction to the dispute between Luther and Erasmus ; and perhaps 
with an index of subject matter: but, lest the reviewer be thought un- 
gracious, he hastens to add that what is provided is good, beautifully 
printed, and remarkably cheap at fifteen shillings. 


The University of Hull. J. ATKINSON. 
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EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS ! 


See book has been long expected, and, now that at last we have it in 

our hands, we see that it was well worth waiting for. It is a most 
valuable addition to the New International Commentary on the New 
Testament. The two distinguished joint-authors have spared no pains in 
discharging the task entrusted to them, and the sterling value of their 
book will reveal itself ever more and more clearly, after repeated and 
long-continued and minute study of it. 


Mr. Simpson’s brilliant and meticulous accuracy in the realm of classical 
and Hellenistic Greek is evident time after time in his treatment of 
Ephesians. He quotes with illuminating appositeness words written by 
modern scholars, and he also cites, now and then, words written by 
Puritan authors, who are not so well known as they might be. Always 
he shows himself to be in entire spiritual sympathy with the mind and 
outlook of the great Apostle, whose profound words in this so profound 
letter he expounds with much dexterity of exegetical skill. Specially good, 
we think, are his exposition of the passage which deals with the love of 
Christ for His Church and the passage which describes the “panoply of 
God”. 

Mr. Simpson delights in having a tilt at some of our modern critics, 
and the reference on p. 151 to “the clairvoyants of modern criticism” is a 
characteristic one. These people, he says, “treat the Word of God as a 
half-erased or over-written palimpsest, the original purport of which is 
only to be detected by a lavish use of their patent chemicals”. 

We note with approval Mr. Simpson’s decisive rejection of what he calls 
“the cryptically passive’ meaning which some would read into the word 
“filleth” in Eph. 1: 23. Paul’s teaching here, he holds, is that in His 
Church the Lord Jesus “deigns to dwell and purposes to raise her to His 
side, but she is not His co-efficient. His overflow replenishes her circum- 
scribed streamlets ; but it would ill beseem her to count herself an affluent 
requisite for His entirety in whom all her fresh springs take their rise, and 
whose plenitude as the Son of God does not permit of enhancement ab 
extra’. 

With regard to Mr. Simpson’s literary style, it is with some degree of 
trepidation that we venture to suggest that it tends sometimes to become 
too ornate and that the coruscations of his wonderful wealth of language 
are sometimes too dazzling for our feeble eyes. Such unusual words as 
“coadunates” and “rakeshames” may puzzle some readers. Also, by way 
of criticism, it may be suggested that a stronger case for the theory that 
Ephesians is a “circular letter” can, perhaps, be made out than Mr. 
Simpson seems inclined to admit. 


1Ephesians and Colossians. By E. K. Simpson, M.A., formerly Lecturer 
in New Testament Language and Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, and F. F. Bruce, M.A., D.D., Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature in the University of Sheffield. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 328 pp. $4.00. Published in Great 
Britain in the “New London Commentary on the New Testament” by 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 25s.) 
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Dr. Bruce has, as always, done his work brilliantly, and he has given us 
an exposition of Colossians which deepens our appreciation of the spiritual 
wealth contained in that wonderful part of Scripture. His Introduction deals 
in an exhaustive way with all the points in connection with the Epistle that 
call for elucidation. Like Mr. Simpson, he is in hearty sympathy with the 
theology of Paul, and his exposition of the special aspects of that theology 
which are prominent in this Epistle reveals the fact that his knowledge of it, 
and of all theology, is as profound and as accurate as his knowledge of 
Greek. His explanation of the subtle and pernicious theosophy which was 
endangering the spiritual life of the Colossian believers is decidedly helpful. 
Dr. Bruce is most thoroughly acquainted with the work that has been 
done on Colossians by all kinds of scholars, but, while he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to this scholar and to that, he is not in bondage to any 
of thera, and he comes to his own conclusions on all matters of exegesis, 
and these conclusions seem always to be sound ones. 

This Commentary, we think, rises to its loftiest height of excellence in 
the exposition given of the second chapter of the Epistle, which contains 
so many problems for the expositor. The notes on this chapter furnish a 
veritable mine of the most valuable information. The note on the 
puzzling phrase “dwelling in the things which he has seen”, in Col. 2: 18, 
is specially remarkable for its fulness of information; in the course of it, 
he makes the remark that, for J. Rendel Harris, “nothing was more certain 
in life than a good conjectural emendation”’. 

As a specimen of Dr. Bruce’s powers of lucid exposition we give part of 
what he says about Col. 2: 15. The principalities and powers are now 
“disabled and dethroned, and the shameful tree has become the. victor’s 
triumphal chariot, before which His captives are driven in humiliating 
procession, the involuntary and impotent confessors of their overcomer’s 
superiority. The cross of Christ is the answer to the theosophy which was 
beguiling the minds of the Lycus churches. How foolish it now appeared 
to pay tribute to those principalities and powers through whom they be- 
lieved the law to have been given, as though they controlled the way 
from God to man and back from man to God! That way is controlled 
by One Person only—the One who vindicated His sovereignty over those 
principalities and powers”. 

In his Preface, Dr. Stonehouse, the General Editor of the New Com- 
mentary, informs us that Dr. Bruce “has made a significant contribution 
to the integrity of the volume, not only by taking account of the earlier 
work [Mr. Simpson’s] as he prepared his own brilliant exposition, but 
also by generously supplying additional footnotes to the work on 
Ephesians”’. Dr. Bruce must be one of the most tireless workers in the 
realm of Biblical studies today, and some of us have often wondered how 
he manages to get through the tremendous work that he does get through. 
Once again he has increased to quite a considerable extent the debt that 
we all owe to him. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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THE R.S.V. APOCRYPHA 1 


ster Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha, published in the United 

States on the fifth anniversary of the publication of the Bible in the 
Revised Standard Version (September 30, 1957), was published in this 
country on March 6 of this year. 


In this country it has long been taken as a matter of course that any 
major Bible translation will include the Apocrypha. For while many 
Reformed Christians hold, with the Westminster Confession, that “the 
Books commonly called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, are 
not part of the canon of the Scripture; and therefore are of no authority 
in the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, or made use of, 
than other human writings”, there are others for whom they are books 
which “the Church doth read for example of life and instruction of man- 
ners; but yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine” (Article 
VI) 


The writings included in this edition of the Apocrypha are those that 
appezr in the Old Testament section of Jerome’s Latin Vulgate, either in 
the body of the work or in an appendix, but are not found in the Hebrew 
Bible. All of these, with the exception of II Esdras, appear in the Septua- 
gint. Jerome himself had a clear appreciation of the inferior canonical 
status of these books over against those found in the Hebrew Bible, but 
in the sixteenth century, the Council of Trent, declaring the Vulgate to be 
the one authentic Latin version of the Scriptures, ignored Jerome’s dis- 
tinction and pronounced the Apocrypha to be “sacred and canonical’’— 
on the same footing, apparently, as the books of the Hebrew canon. In 
more recent times, however, Roman Catholic scholars have shown a ten- 
dency to acknowledge Jerome’s distinction and to denote the books of the 
Apocrypha as “deuterocanonical”. 


When the British Revisers in 1894 added a version of the Apocrypha to 
the Revised Version of the New Testament and Old Testament which had 
appeared in 1881 and 1885 respectively, they were following a tradition 
that went back to the earliest days of English Bible translation. The 
earliest English versions have the apocryphal books interspersed among the 
Old Testament books, following the practice of the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate, which is still adopted by Roman Catholic versions of the Bible. 
Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, taking its cue from a Ziirich Bible of 1524-29, 
separated the apocryphal books from the canonical writings and grouped 
them together in an appendix to the Old Testament, following Malachi ; 
this practice has persisted ever since in Protestant English versions, in- 
cluding the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

The American Standard Version of 1901, unlike the British Revised 
Version, did not include the Apocrypha. It may be owing to the Puritan 
origins of American Protestantism that it has tended to disregard the 
Apocrypha more than English Protestantism has done. The first English 
Bible printed in America (1782-3) lacked the apocryphal books; on the 
other hand, a German Bible printed at Germantown, Pa., in 1743 (the 


1The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Revised Standard Version. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., London, Edinburgh, etc. 1958. vi, 250 
pp. 18s.) 
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first American impression of the Bible in a European language),? included 
them. 


As might be expected, the R.S.V. has based its rendering of the Apo- 
crypha on the best and most up-to-date material available. For most of 
the work Rahlfs’ edition of the Septuagint has been taken as the basic 
text. For II Esdras, the Aramaic and Greek texts of which have been 
lost (apart from a few Greek verses preserved in a papyrus from Oxy- 
rhynchus), Bensly’s edition of the Old Latin version has served as the 
basic text, supplemented by ancient versions in a number of other lan- 
guages. As for Ecclesiasticus—or Sirach, to use the short title given to 
the book in the R.S.V.—constant reference has been made to the Hebrew 
fragments, amounting to about two-thirds of the whole, which have come 
from the genizah or storeroom of the synagogue in Old Cairo. Among 
the improvements made possible by this reference to the Hebrew text is 
one in Chapter 47: 23, where the meaningless phrase, “the foolishness of 
the people”, used with regard to Rehoboam in the Greek text, can now 
be replaced by the words, “ample in folly” (which in Hebrew represent a 
play on Rehoboam’s name). One might have expected some account to 
be taken—in a footnote if not in the text—of the attractive variant, “he 
acknowledged him as his firstborn”, given as a marginal reading in a 
Hebrew fragment at Chapter 44: 23, in place of, “he acknowledged him 
with his blessings”; but no mention is made of it. Neither do we find 
the hymn of thanksgiving which the Hebrew text of Chapter 51 inserts 
between verses 12 and 13. 

It has not been possible yet to make use of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
fragments of Tobit and the Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus found in 
the Qumran caves. 


The general principles of the revision are the same as those followed 
in the Old Testament and New Testament; the revisers have done their 
work well, introducing greater accuracy and modernizing the English. It 
may be that the men responsible for producing the Revised Apocrypha 
in 1894 found their energy and interest flagging after their greater labours 
of the preceding years; there are no such signs of falling off in this new 
revision. 

Conjecture has been resorted to sparingly; it was certainly a step in 
the right direction to replace the absurd reading, ‘“‘Her temple is become 
as a man that was glorious”, in Macc, 2: 8, by, “Her temple has become 
like a man without honour” ; but even this improvement does not adequate- 
ly convey what to the reviewer’s mind is a moral certainty—that the lost 
Hebrew original used the term “Ichabod” (applied to the desolation of an 
earlier sanctuary in 1 Sam. 4: 21). Again, where the Greek text of 
1 Macc. 6: 37 (followed by A.V. and R.V.) says that there were thirty-two 
fighting men on each elephant’s back, the R.S.V. resorting to conjecture, 
says “four”; but it is more probable that the Greek is a mistranslation 
of a Hebrew term denoting a crew of three, which should have been 
rendered bytproté&to1.And, once the principle of conjecture is admitted, 
why not alter the absurd statement of 1 Macc. 6: 34, “They showed the 


2 The first edition of the Bible to be printed in America at all was John 
Eliot’s Algonquin version, printed at Cambridge, Mass.—the New Testa- 
ment in 1661 and the Old in 1663. 
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elephants the juice of grapes and mulberries, to arouse them for battle”, 
to “They caused the elephants to drink the juice of grapes and mul- 

berries . . .”? 
We are greatly mistaken if this revision will not quickly take its place 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the best English edition of the Apocrypha. 
F.F.B. 


THE KINGDOM OF FREE MEN? 


. es book is an expansion of seven lectures delivered for the Divinity 

Faculty at Cambridge in 1955. From these open lectures in previous 
years came C. H. Dodd’s The Bible Today and J. S. Whale’s Christian 
Doctrine. 

The author’s belief is that “the large organized mass movements of 
fanatical opinion” in the world present as great a danger to humanity as 
the hydrogen bomb. He is sure that this must be met, not by opposing 
like to like, but by accurate knowledge of all the facts—‘to understand 
the source of the evil in order that we may perhaps guard against it or 
possibly eliminate it”. 

The first chapter gives a thoughtful evaluation of the issues raised by 
the “Great Debate” between the liberal democracies and the totalitarian 
states. Their principles are discussed. It is argued that the absolute 
difference between the two should be one of intention as regards individual 
rights and freedom. The second chapter gives an account of religious 
persecution in Europe since 1945. Reference is also made to Asia. The 
motive of the persecutors is seen to be not primarily of religion but due 
to an idea of the state. There is some discussion of the difficulties of the 
church, and of the varying traditional attitudes to the state of Protestant, 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic. The third chapter refuses to give an easy 
equation between Christianity and liberal democracy. More than this, 
it denies that there is proof of any predominantly Christian cause of the 
rise of liberal democracy. Rather it traces it to the work of the spirit (sic) 
of God—“common grace” as we should say. It argues that there is no 
such thing as a Christian government, but that it can be said that liberal 
democracy implies certain traditions and institutions in which the Chrstian 
motive can find partial expression, whereas if these are absent the Christian 
principle will be set at naught. Chapter four discusses the idea of freedom, 
which is seen to be the link in an equation—freedom from something to 
do or be something. But the question is asked, Is the will of man free ? 
Can it be manipulated ? In the totalitarian state men believe that it can 
be, but there is also danger of this in democracy. The fourth chapter 
discusses the problem of whether a Christian totalitarianism would have a 
right to impress its morality or belief on its subjects. It is argued that the 
imposition of morality leads to savagery and hypocrisy. The larger treat- 
ment of the imposition of belief gives in considerable detail the Roman 
Catholic viewpoint and describes the actions of that church in Spain and 
Colombia. The logic of the Roman claim is shown to be faulty, and the 


1The Kingdom of Free Men. By G. Kitson Clark, Reader in Constitu- 
tional History in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1957. xix, 213 pp. 18s. 6d.) 
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danger and futility of the use of force are demonstrated. Thus back to 
the liberal state. Chapter six is entitled “The Sin of the World”. This 
is thought of in terms of a continuous entangling mass, reaching back 
even before the point in the evolutionary process when “man” could be 
called man. Thus the bondage of sin comes to us from past actions which 
influence present actions: Behind Hitler is the Treaty of Versailles, 1914, 
Napoleon, Louis XIV and so on. Our task is to understand; to judge 
acts, not individuals. In chapter seven the author leaves as his central 
assertion the supreme importance of the principle of freedom in human 
affairs, and says that it can only continue to exist where there is a non- 
materialistic philosophy—the most true version of which appears to be 
Christianity. He has no easy optimism regarding the future, but calls for 
repeated personal effort, firstly to understand the other side. But more 
than this. Understanding may make us seek that justice be done. But to 
“take away” the sin of the world something else is needed—‘‘Father for- 
give them. . . .” Following Christ we must forgive. Thus a gallows is 
at the central point of the Kingdom of Free Men. 

This book is to be commended for its thoughtfulness, fairmindedness 
and humility. In the problems it raises as to the Christian’s attitude to 
the state it comes as a challenge to thoughtful, constructive, Biblical 
thinking. 

The author confesses that he is “no theologian”, that he has discussed 
matters “from the ground a littke way upwards”. But he does take for 
granted that in the 19th century two grave burdens hampering religion 
were “a traditional conception of eternal punishment” and “a belief in a 
literal inspiration of the Bible”. The story of Adam and Eve isnot to 
be taken as “a simple account of actual events”. The paragraph on theories 
of the way in which God's revelation is conveyed to men has no place for 
the infallible word of God, and in the chapter on “The Sin of the World” 
there is no mention of the Biblical diagnosis. Indeed when there is 
theology it is very much the old liberal theology, howbeit cautious and 
chastened. It is the reviewer’s conviction that there can be no true under- 
standing of the world’s need without the Biblical doctrine of sin, no 
adequate power to forgive without the Biblical doctrine of the atonement, 
no true hope without the Biblical doctrine of the sovereignty of God, and 
no transformation of the individual or of the world without the regenerating 
power of the Holy Spirit and (finally) the personal return of the Lord of 
History. 

Sheffield. K. D. RAMSBOTTOM. 


DR. FOSDICK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 1 


E autobiography of Harry Emerson Fosdick is of more than usual 
interest to Evangelical Christians for he has been one of the most 
influential preachers of the first half of the present century. Though 
hardly a theologian in the technical sense, his writing and preaching have 
done much to shape the theology of the modern pulpit. 
The volume traces Fosdick’s early life—influenced and also repelled by 
Evangelical preaching until he revolted completely against orthodox re- 


1 The Living of these Days. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. (S.C.M. Press, 
London. 1957. 324 pp. 25s.) 
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ligion during his college years. He received theological training at Colgate 
Seminary and later at Union Seminary, New York, and began his first 
pastorate at First Baptist Church of Montclair, New Jersey. He speaks 
frankly of the difficulties faced by one who was liberal in theology and 
progressive in politics, in a community largely conservative. His candour 
is one of the engaging things about this autobiography and his clarity in 
style makes the reader follow the record of his life with absorbing interest 
to the end. 


He was appointed as lecturer in Union Seminary in 1908 and subsequent- 
ly in 1915 as Professor of Practical Theology. He visited Britain in 1918 
on a special mission to interpret the American attitude to British people. 
On his return to the U.S.A. he continued his work at Union during which 
he filled the position of Guest Preacher at First Presbyterian Church, New 
York—which arrangement continued for six years. It was a sermon en- 
titled “Shall the Fundamentalists win?”, preached in that pulpit in May, 
1922, which led to dissolution of the arrangement with the First Church 
and precipitated bitter controversy in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A.—and indeed in others as well. Although Fosdick attacks Funda- 
mentalists for lack of charity he pays tribute to his principal opponent 
Clarence Macartney—one of the “princes” of the American pulpit—for 
his fairmindedness and courtesy. It is of interest that at this time, Fosdick 
was under heavy fire from a more radical group. A. C. Dieffenbach, 
Editor of the Unitarian journal The Christian Register, was at one with 
the orthodox in attacking his position, and wrote: “If our sympathy goes 
over completely to Dr. Fosdick for his spirit, our intelligence goes over 
quite as completely to Dr. Macartney for his impregnable defence of the 
orthodox Presbyterian faith”. He later wrote: “I have the profoundest 
respect for a man who is a consistent Roman Catholic, or for a man who 
is consistently a fundamentalist, but I have no respect for the attitude of 
Dr. Fosdick”. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly in 1923 accepted a Minority Report 
directing the Presbytery of New York to take such action “as will require 
the preaching and teaching in the First Presbyterian Church of New York 
City to conform to the system of doctrines taught in the Confession of 
Faith”. (Or, as subsequently paraphrased by John McNeill, “if he wants 
to preach in one of our pulpits, he will have to behave like one of the 
family”.) 

Fosdick is to be highly commended for his reaction to the decision of 
the General Assembly. He would have nothing to do with the attempts 
of his friends in the Presbytery to paint him in more orthodox colours and 
he finally declined to accept the invitation to become a Presbyterian min- 
ister and thus be subject to the jurisdiction of the Church. 

It is worthy of note that Fosdick regards himself as a liberal evangelical 
—a term with which we are not unfamiliar in Britain. “Most liberals”, 
he writes, “were not nearly so modernistic as their foes pictured them, and 
most fundamentalists were not nearly so pugnaciously reactionary as the 
liberal portrait of them commonly made them out to be. I recall with 
respect and gratitude the staunch conservatives who did not agree with my 
opinions but who were gracious, fair-minded and courteous.” 


In the later part of the book, Fosdick indicates that he has modified his 
liberalism to some degree. But he fires heavy salvoes at the neo-orthodox, 
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whom he recognizes as bedfellows of the theological liberals. He remarks 
that he came to distinguish through the medium of the student sermons to 
which he was obliged to listen, those who had come to neo-orthodoxy 
through liberalism and those whose first acquaintance with the theology 
was neo-orthodoxy. He well points out that neo-orthodoxy is characterized 
by discontent with the earlier liberalism and agrees that neo-orthodoxy 
rightly challenges the more extreme liberal positions, e.g., denial of sin, 
over-emphasis on the immanence of God and making the human reason 
the supreme court of appeal. He agrees that he shared the exaggerations 
of the nineteenth-century liberalism and states that liberals have been 
compelled “to welcome new insights, revise old judgments and acknow- 
ledge deplorable omissions in our understanding of the gospel”. He well 
reminds the neo-orthodox that they “may condemn liberalism as they will, 
they are nonetheless its pensioners and would not be here at all had not 
liberalism waged and won for them its indispensable campaign”. 


The story of Riverside Church is briefly outlined. It was formed as a 
non-sectarian inclusive church where members from representing various 
denominational backgrounds were welcomed on equal terms. In this 
section of the book he tells of the importance of personal counselling in 
the life of the church and refers to the occasion after a dinner of a group 
of ministers when he advocated “a Protestant version of the Catholic con- 
fessional”, which provoked an accusation of going over to Popery ! 


Certainly Fosdick has written an autobiography which has conveyed the 
feel of the past seventy-five years—especially its religious life. Its value 
as a commentary on this period is enhanced by an index. 


Belfast. S. W. Murray. 
INDEPENDENTS IN THE CIVIL WAR1 


aaa English Civil War is in many ways an enigma and has long been 

a challenge to professional historians. Perhaps no complex of events 
in modern English history has been so minutely studied and become the 
object of so many conflicting interpretations. This scholarly work modestly 
attempts to throw light on the composition and réle of one of the groups 
at that critical juncture—the Independents. 


Mr. Yule deals with both the political and the religious Independents, 
that is, with the divines and the M.P.s, the ministers as well as the poli- 
ticians. The correlation of the two groups is not a straightforward one, 
for the membership of each party fluctuated and they were never co- 
extensive. The conclusion to which the book leads is that no generalized 
statements about the Independent party in Parliament can be made apart 
from noting their general advocacy of toleration. No clear sociological 
pattern emerges. The Marxist view of the Civil War as a class struggle 
is certainly untenable, but so (in its original form) is Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
hypothesis that the Independents were the lesser gentry. The core of the 
party was formed by the religious Independents, and religion was the basic 


1 The Independents in the English Civil War. By George Yule. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 200 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 1958. viii, 
156 pp. 
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factor which bound the party together, though there were many “fellow- 
travellers” for various reasons. In every other respect (even in religious 
affiliation to some extent) the party was composite. This negative and 
perhaps rather unexciting conclusion is the result of Mr. Yule’s researches. 

This is primarily a book for historians and Puritan specialists, but it is 
so clearly and soberly written that any reader with a reasonable back- 
ground knowledge of the period could peruse it with interest. Mr. Yule 
is an historian, and his concern is not primarily religious ; those who wish 
to know more of the great names like Owen and Goodwin, whose writings 
we still value today, will be disappointed if they expect information (let 
alone inspiration) in this volume. But it is an important contribution to 
historical study. 


The book has no index, but is furnished with three admirable appendices 
(listing Independent M.P.s and Congregational ministers) including a most 
useful analytical table of Independent loyalties. Every part of the work 
represents a great deal of patient research. It will certainly save future 
investigators much time and trouble in their approaches to this fascinating 
period of English history. 


Sheffield. O. R. JOHNSTON. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Judas the Betrayer. By Albert Nicole. Translated from the French. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 81 pp. $1.50.) 
haa psychological study, as we may describe it, was published in French 
so long ago as 1924. The author has held pastorates in France, 
Germany and Switzerland, and was chief chaplain of the French Protestant 
prisoners of war in Germany during World War II. He now engages in 
an itinerant ministry, with his residence in Switzerland. 

His book is a luminous study of a man, who, after all that has been 
written about him, remains in some ways an enigma. There is no attempt 
made here to whitewash Judas. Mr. Nicole is throughout consistently 
loyal to the plain testimony of the Gospels with regard to Judas and 
strives to make that testimony more intelligible to us. He has no desire 
to evade the scathing verdict pronounced upon Judas by the Fourth Gos- 
pel: “He said this because he was a thief, and because he carried the 
money-box and pilfered what was put in” (Jn. 12: 6, Moffatt). 

We have found specially suggestive Mr. Nicole’s treatment of Jn. 6: 66- 
71. All the disciples began by thinking of Christ’s Kingdom as an earthly 
one, and, even after the Ascension, the loyal ones among them had not 
been completely emancipated from that idea, as Acts 1: 6 tells us. But 
they had other and worthier ideas, and their deepest thought about Jesus 
was this, as Peter their spokesman said, that He had “the words of eternal 
life” and that He satisfied the deepest needs of their souls. Judas never 
rose above materialistic ideas about the Kingdom, so, in the end, he deter- 
mined to get something for himself out of what he conceived to be the 
wreck of all Christ’s plans and ideals. 

It is a tragic story that is traced out here of spiritual deterioration. The 
man who at an earlier stage of his career was described by Jesus as akin 
to Satan (Jn. 6: 71) ended by being completely mastered and dominated 
by Satan (Jn. 13: 27). Mr. Nicole does not fail to point out that the 
tragic story has lessons for us. His study, he hopes, “will enable us to 
examine our own hearts better, and serve to put us on our guard against 
the germs of evil, which are so imperceptible at first, but, once having 
taken root, become so powerful”. 

We have noted three misprints. On p. 14, line 5, “Matthew” should be 
“Judas”. On p. 41, 5 lines from foot, “whole bread” should be “whose 
bread”. On p. 44, 5 lines from foot, “Jesus” should be “Judas”. 


The Gamblers at Golgotha. By G. Hall Todd. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 151 pp. $2.75.) 
Some may be frightened away from this volume of sermons by its title, 
which may appear to them to have about it a suggestion of that 
sensationalism which moves some preachers to try to attract a crowd by 
advertising “catchy” sermon themes. Dr. Todd does not need to have to 
resort to such devices, for he seems to have always a good congregation 
to listen to him. He is the successor, and from all accounts a worthy 
successor, of Clarence Macartney in the pulpit of the Arch Street Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. 
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Three of the sermon themes here might be regarded as “catchy”, “The 
Gamblers at Golgotha”, “The Donor of the Donkey”, and “Jesus and the 
Police”. But such titles may have attracted some people, who, having 
come out of curiosity, may have remained to pray. The other sermons 
deal with such matters as “A Man Carrying a Jug of Water’, “The Host 
of the Upper Room”, “The Impenitent One” and “This was the Son of 
God”. 

The teaching is always fresh and sound and bracing. It is driven home 
with a considerable degree of vigour and forcefulness. The illustrations 
from poetry and biography and other literature are very apt and they are 
far from being hackneyed. 


Gold fom Golgotha. By Russell Bradley Jones. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 96 pp. $1.75.) 


Gras. another book on the seven sayings of our Lord on the Cross! This 

one is by the head of the Department of Bible and Religious Education 
at Carson-Newman College at Jefferson City, Tennessee, whose Survey of 
the Old and New Testament is reviewed elswhere in our pages. 


Though we may have read many books on these ever attractive sayings, 
we can learn something from this book, which evidently was first pub- 
lished in 1945 and is now reprinted. Dr. Wilbur Smith says in an Intro- 
duction that there are some things here that are fresh, original and sane, 
the result of long hours of meditation and a deep desire to get at the 
meaning of the sayings as they were uttered by our Lord. With that 
opinion we may agree. 

The teaching given is familiar enough, but it is often stated in arresting 
style. At the close of his study of the Penitent Robber Dr. Jones tells us 
of a minister who was once warning the people of the danger of procrasti- 
nation, when a man shouted out from the audience, “What about the 
thief on the cross?” Quickly the preacher asked, “Which thief?” “It is 
dangerous to delay”, Dr. Jones comments, and then he quotes four lines 
by Edith E. Trusted in which an old familiar saying again confronts us: 

One saved—the Lord makes room 
For contrite souls above ; 

One lost—let none presume 
On His exceeding love. 


John Looks at the Cross. By F. J. Huegel. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 
1957. 126 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

sae author of this book has been engaged in missionary labours in 
Mexico for 37 years, and has been a teacher at Union Seminary in 

Mexico City. He dedicates his book to Amy Carmichael, of Dohnavur, 

South India. 


He devotes a chapter to each of the 21 chapters of John’s Gospel and 
seeks to demonstrate that in each of his chapters John is under the spell 
of the Cross, that, as the publishers say, the Cross is everywhere in the 
Fourth Gospel an undertone, like the sound of the surf on a distant beach. 
“The Christian’s God”, he writes, “was crucified for sinners and unfolds 
His glory in a love that went all the way to Golgotha, reaching a moral 
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excellence which for all eternity will be the supreme revelation of the 
character of God” (p. 120). 

Mr. Huegel urges all Christians to possess the possessions which are 
theirs in the finished work of Christ, so that the fruits of the sufferings 
of Christ will be manifest in them, in a life of victory and one that is 
rich in good works. 

This I Believe. By Ivor Powell. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1957. 222 
pp. 10s. 6d.) 


ME POWELL informs us in his Introduction that this book is the product 

of “Question Time”, a feature of his evangelistic crusades in Australia 
and New Zealand. Once or twice a week, people were invited to hand in 
their problems, and during the meetings their questions were answered. 
In his final chapter he gives us some specimens of these questions and 
answers. The answers are always candid and straightforward, and they 
allow for difference of opinion on some matters. We may not approve of 
every little detail in the answers, but they no doubt cleared up difficulties 
in some inquiring minds. 

Some of the titles of Mr. Powell’s other chapters are, “I Believe in 
God”, “I Believe that God has spoken through the Bible”, “I Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ”, “I Believe in the Eternal Security of the Christian” 
and “I Believe in the Holy Spirit”. 

Mr. Powell has read widely, and his teaching is really stimulating and 
richly instructive, and those who have hazy ideas about some, or all, of 
the themes with which he deals should receive real help from a perusal 
of this book. The vivid illustrations, many of them taken from Mr. 
Powell’s own very varied experience, should make the book all the more 
readable. 


A Teacher's Commentary on the Gospel of Mark. By Dr. Richard Glover. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1957. 322 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


. GLOVER’S Commentary on the first Gospel was reviewed in our pages 

last year. We have now before us the reissue of his Commentary of 
similar character on the second Gospel, and it deserves to be praised as 
highly as the other volume was. 

Preachers who are planning to expound the Gospel of Mark will find 
this book to be rich in homiletical suggestions and in seed thoughts for 
many sermons. Sabbath School teachers, also, and Bible Class teachers, 
should they make the acquaintance of this book, will find that over and 
over again it throws unexpected light on old, familiar passages, and the 
result may be that, as they follow its guidance, they will be used of God 
to awaken those whom they teach to take a deeper interest in the Word 
of God, with its amazing wealth. 

Dr. Glover writes always in so clear and so interesting a way that the 
reader of his book cannot fail to give to it unflagging attention. It can 
most fittingly be described as a rich book, and close and persistent study 
of it will bring to light new nuggets of truth on page after page. Passage 
after passage calls for quotation, but we must content ourselves with citing 
just two passages. 

Dealing with the raising of the daughter of Jairus, Dr. Glover makes 
these points: 1. A good child is at home in either world, not sorry to go 
to the other world to get joy, and not sorry to come back to this world to 


for 
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give it. 2. We know not where the other world is, but it is evidently 
within range of the Saviour’s voice. Our dear dead are therefore safe, 
and all their conditions ordered by the Saviour’s mercy. 3. Life is in- 
destructible by death. 4, On a universal scale Christ will be found to be 
the Resurrection and the Life to all who love Him. 5. He inflicts bereave- 
ment, but sympathizes with its sorrow. He relieves these mourners here 
to show that He pities all mourners. See that you belong to Him, and in 
either world you will be at home.” 

This is the other quotation: “Some one says that when the Church begins 
to use the sword, it always cuts off people’s ears, i.e., the organs by which 
they might otherwise have listened to the truth.” 


A Survey of the Old and New Testament. By Russell Bradley Jones, 
Head of Department of Bible, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tennessee. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 
372 pp. $5.95.) 


1s book is described by the publishers as “a survey of the Bible de- 

signed for classroom use or for use in the private study”. A perusal 
of it seems to show that all Christians who want really to know their 
Bibles should find here many a helpful hint that should inspire them to a 
fuller exploration for themselves of the inexhaustible wealth contained 
in the Word of God. 

Dr. Jones has ranged far and wide over the whole field of the Divine 
Library and has given us a suggestive epitome of its essential message, 
which he takes to be the story of redeeming love. The New Testament he 
analyses thus: Redemption Effected (The Gospels); Redemption Shared 
(The Acts); Redemption Explained (The Epistles) ; Redemption Realized 
(The Apocalypse). 

His treatment of the Apocalypse, which he dates about a.p. 95 or 96, 
is sane and free from all fantastic speculations. Of the Seven Churches 
he says roundly that they “do not furnish us with an outline of church 
history through the years. There is not a word in the text suggesting 
anything remotely like that” (p. 356). Some may hesitate to accept his 
interpretation of the “Thousand Years” as symbolizing “the limitation of 
Satan’s power during the Gospel Age as the result of the Death and 
— of Christ” (p. 360), though that is certainly one point of 


At various other points doubts arise. While agreeing, more or less, with 
Dr. Jones when he says that the Documentary Hypothesis with regard to 
the Pentateuch is based on many unsound premises and is discredited by 
trustworthy evidence, one wonders if he is really right in contending that 
it, in every application of it, rules out the supernatural (pp. 12-14). Gala- 
tians is dated about A.D. 57, in opposition to the many modern critics who 
date it some years earlier (p. 327). But these are minor matters. The 
book is an excellent piece of work, and many Bible teachers may find in it 
a useful guide. 

On p. 24 Dr. Jones quotes some well-known words of Sir Walter Scott 


thus: 
“Within this ample volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries.” 
The Bible is certainly an ample volume, but what Scott actually wrote was, 
“that awful volume”. 
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Outline Studies in the Old Testament. By W. G. Moorehead, D.D. (Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 363 pp. 
$3.95.) 


D* MOOREHEAD was for many years Professor of New Testament Exegesis 

in the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, U.S.A., and before 
that on the faculty of the Xenia Theological Seminary of Xenia, Ohio. 
This book of his appeared first in 1893, and the present edition is re- 
printed complete and unabridged from that first edition. 

To have the Bible analysed as it is analysed here is always useful, but 
we have here far more than a mere dry list of the contents of Scripture. 
From time to time we have many flashes of far-reaching thought which 
may well suggest sermon themes to many a preacher. For example, when 
dealing with the Book of Judges, Dr. Moorehead describes the apostasy 
of the generation that succeeded the time of Joshua, and makes these 
remarks: ‘“Mercies despised, pledges to God broken, become the founda- 
tion of towering iniquity. . . . The children of godly parents, the children 
of prayers and holy teaching, who despise their birthright, become the 
Esaus of the world. Nothing is more fatal to the Christian calling than 
alliances with the wicked” (p. 73). 

The message of Ecclesiastes is very neatly summarized in this way: 
“Live under the sun, rise no higher, and doubt and unbelief will ensue. 
Live above the sun, spend the days with God, and light and peace you 
shall have” (p. 195). 

Dr. Moorehead deals very severely with the theory that the purpose 
of the Song of Solomon is to give us an “example of virtue in a young 
woman who encountered and conquered great temptations, and was even- 
tually rewarded”. The temptations, on this theory, came from Solomon, 
but this young woman resisted all the seductions of the king’s court and 
remained loyal to her shepherd lover. We can see grave objections to such 
a theory, but we wonder if Dr. Moorehead is right in asserting so dog- 
matically that, on such a theory, belief in the inspiration of the book 
must be dismissed, and that “it has no better right to a place in the Bible 
than a tale from the Arabian Nights, or the sonnets of Shakespeare” 
(p. 199). 

These outline studies should be found helpful by beginners in Bible 
study and by advanced students in that fascinating realm as well, for the 
most advanced of them will be found ready to acknowledge, in all humility, 
that they have still a great deal to learn. 


Life from Above. By John Francis Holliday, B.A., B.D., Pastor, Waverley 
Road Baptist Church, Professor, Central Baptist Seminary, Toronto, 
Canada. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1957. 
175 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


r his sub-title Dr. Holliday says that this treatise deals with the need 

for emphasis on Biblical Regeneration. He has given us a most capable 
study of the Biblical teaching on Regeneration, and the publishers are 
justified. in asserting that “the exposition of the relevant Scriptures is 
scholarly, sober and spiritual”. He strongly emphasizes the vital fact that 
man needs more than mere outward reformation of life, because “the type 
of new man that is produced by reformation, with all his worthy qualities, 
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will still have a gailty conscience, and a personality devoid of capacity for 
heavenly things” (p. 22). 

In a trenchant chapter dealing with “A Saving Sacrament or a Teaching 
Symbol” (pp. 85-110), Dr. Holliday deals faithfully with both Paedo- 
baptists and such extreme Baptists as the Campbellites. There are some 
things in this chapter with which those who believe in Infant Baptism will 
disagree, but there are many among them who will agree most heartily 
with the cogent arguments which he advances against what he, quite rightly, 
describes as the “pernicious heresy” of Baptismal Regeneration. Among 
these arguments we find these: Baptismal regeneration is completely ruled 
out by the spiritual nature of the Christian Gospel, the insistence of the 
Scriptures that salvation is provided by divine grace apart from human 
works, and baptismal rebirth is not in harmony with the general teaching 
of Scripture on regeneration itself. 

The most interesting chapter is the one entitled, “Clinic on Regenera- 
tion” (pp. 134-167). It records answers sent in to a questionnaire addressed 
to various localities, types and age-groups in Canada and the United States. 
Answers came from plumbers, mechanics, pastors, missionaries, school- 
teachers, stenographers, etc. Ninety-three per cent of those who answered 
stated that they could identify the place and approximate date when they 
were born again. Many of the answers were quite specific, e.g., “Glasgow, 
Scotland, twenty-third of October, twenty-five minutes to 9 p.m., age 19”; 
“Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.—41 years of 
age”; “In a street-car, May, 1953”; “At the age of nine I knew my sins 
were leading me to hell, so at my bedside my mother led me to Christ.” 
All interested in such matters will find a wealth of material of enthralling 
interest in this chapter. 

All who have become the children of God by the miracle of the New 
Birth should have their love for the Evangel deepened by a reading of 
this book, even although they may find themselves unable to adopt the 
precise standpoint of the author. 


Devotional Programs for Men. By Leslie Parrott. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 95 pp. $1.50.) 

4 ey little book contains eighteen Meditations on the Sermon on the 
Mount, intended for use in men’s groups in churches. Hymns are 

suggested in connexion with each Meditation, hymns which the author 

regards as belonging to the class of hymns which generally appeal to men. 

“Many of them”, he says, “can be sung with gusto and with a consider- 

ably set rhythm, even without an instrument”. 

Some examples of rather startling language may be cited. Perhaps 
they would not sound quite so startling in America as they will sound in 
most ears, one fancies, on this side of the Atlantic. Mount Sinai is des- 
cribed as “hid by great black clouds which served as the backdrop for 
a dazzling display of lightning and thunder” (p. 16). The phrase, “Till 
heaven and earth pass . . .” is like someone today saying, “Until the moon 
turns to green cheese, or until the rock of Gibraltar turns to ice cream” 
(p. 29). “In one gigantic text (Matt. 5: 20), Jesus pulls the rug from 
beneath men who try to gain Christian assurance by rigid attention to the 
detailed law” (p. 32). 

The author sends out these Meditations with “the prayer that they may 
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be used for the building of Christian gentlemen, and the salvation of men 
who know not the Christ”. If their guidance is followed, not too slavishly, 
they may contribute towards that most worthy end. 


The Great “I Ams’ of Jesus. By John Caylor, Editorial Secretary of the 
Home Mission Board, Southern Baptist Convention, U.S.A. (Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 86 pp. 
$2.00.) 


~ “I Am’s” of Jesus in the Gospel of John seem, at a superficial glance, 
very simple, but they contain within them great depths of eternal 
truth. Dr. Caylor may not always plumb these depths, but he continually 
gives us fruitful thoughts and he always enables to see a little more clearly 
a little more of the abiding message of these sayings. 

Preachers who may be planning a series of addresses on the “I Am’s”, 
if they follow the guidance of Dr. Caylor, will be certain to give to their 
people sermons thoroughly in harmony with the Evangel of free grace. 


Crossing the Border. By Guy H. King. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 
London and Edinburgh. 1957. 144 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Cm KING completed the manuscript of this book on 28th Sept., 1956. 
He preached his last sermon in Christ Church, Beckenham, on 30th 
Sept., taking as his text Num. 13: 23-33, with the keynote of “crossing 
the border into the Promised Land of God’s best”. He passed to his rest 
on the following day. The notes of his last sermon are reproduced at the 
beginning of this book. 

The book contains an expositional study of Colossians, which was writ- 
ten to people who had crossed the border from the kingdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of the Son of God’s love (Col. 1: 13), and who are now 
summoned to “possess their possessions”. It is written in Canon King’s 
usual racy and lively style, with many a happy turn of phrase and with 
an unexpected thought emerging here and there. Those—and they must 
be many—who have profited by his other writings will make sure that 
they secure a copy of this, his last message. 


Kings on Parade. By Lee Roberson, D.D. (Sword of the Lord Publishers, 

Wheaton, Illinois. 1956. 102 pp. $1.50.) 

. ROBERSON is Pastor of the Highland Park Baptist Church, Chat- 

tanooga, Tennessee, a church which the publishers describe as a soul- 
winning church, which has seen over 1,000 converts baptized each year! 
He gives us here twelve studies of Bible kings. The first one dealt with 
is “The king who lost his thumbs” (Judges 1: 6), and other arresting titles 
are: “The king with the bad feet” (2 Chron. 16: 12) and “The king who 
stopped too soon” (2 Kings 13: 19). 

Dealing with Adoni-bezek, Dr. Roberson uses the “three-pronged fork”, 
his heads being “Be sure that you reap what you sow”, “Be sure your sins 
will find you out” and “Be sure that there is but one way out for sinners”. 
“Either deal with your sins according to the Word of God or face the 
eternal result of them. . . . For lost sinners there is but one way out— 
it is by the way of the Cross” (p. 12). 

Dr. Roberson’s preaching is according to the authentic evangelical tradi- 
mpd that it is centred in the Cross and in that he always preaches for 
a ict. 
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Pause for Power. By John E. Huss. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 137 pp. $2.00) 


D* HusS is the Pastor of the Southside Baptist Church in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. His book is described in its sub-title as “devotional 
studies for men and women”, and it is the outgrowth of a devotional 
column written by him for a weekly publication in his city. 


The language is often unconventional, but, for that very reason, these 
studies may have arrested the attention of many readers and made them 
think. The author is deeply concerned about the absolute necessity of 
“taking time out to rest before God’’, in the rush and bustle of the noisy 
world of today. The titles are often alluring, such as, “This, too, shall 
pass away”, “Sacred Cows”, and “The Deadly Twins” (envy and jealousy). 


The Word of God and the Life of Holiness. By Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, 
Professor of English Bible, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 
California. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1957. 95 pp. 5s.) 


E have here a series of Bible Readings given at Keswick. Dr. Smith 

writes: “While the world cares nothing about theological discourses, 
it will be compelled to give attention to men who are living holy lives 
unto God” (p. 18). His aim is to prove to us that intelligent and diligent 
study of the Word of God inspires us and enables us to live such lives. 


The themes dealt with are “The Holy Word of God”, “The Word as 
the Revealer of Sin”, “The Sanctifying Power of the Word”. “The Power 
of the Word to give victory over Sin”, and “The Word and Defeated 
Disciples”. On all these themes Dr. Smith gives us much sound teaching, 
set forth in a simple and direct and pointed style. 


_™ the Banner of Truth Trust, 58-59 Highgate West Hill, London, 
N.6, come reprints of Select Sermons of George Whitefield, Princeton 
Sermons, by Dr. Charles Hodge, and A Body of Divinity, by Thomas 
Watson. The first book, with 119 pages, costs 6s., the second, with 373 
pages, costs 13s. 6d. and the third, with 221 pages, costs 8s. 


As Dr. Lloyd-Jones says in his Foreword to the first book, Whitefield 
has in recent years been neglected in comparison with John Wesley, his 
contemporary, who has received quite a lot of attention from various 
writers. The publication of a volume like this may do something to 
remedy matters. It may bring to some people in our modern world a 
new sense of the depth and the power of the theology which they may 
be inclined to regard with supercilious contempt, the theology which 
awakened England out of its spiritual stupor in the eighteenth century. 
The flashing eye and the far-carrying tones of the voice of the preacher 
are wanting here, but, as we read some of the sharp-pointed and deeply 
searching words of these sermons, we can almost see that eye and hear 
that voice. 


Whitefield said of the people of Edinburgh: “I bear them witness, they 
will endure plain dealing, whether they profit by it or not”. There is an 
abundance of plain dealing here, and multitudes profited by it, when these 
sermons were first delivered. 
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The excellent essay by Bishop J. C. Ryle and the “Summary of Gospel 
Doctrine taught by Whitefield”, by R. Elliott, one of his converts, enhance 
the value of the volume. 

In the second book we have the outlines, full of doctrine and devotion, 
of the addresses given on Sabbath afternoons to the students at Princeton 
during those years which many regard as the greatest years of that famous 
Seminary. Dr. Charles A. Salmond, who was a member of Hodge’s last 
class in 1878, says that he found in Hodge’s teaching “a mellow Calvinism”, 
and we have that here. “One can but earnestly hope”, Professor John 
Murray of Philadelphia says in a Foreword, “that the Sabbath afternoons 
of many will be restored to and enriched by the same kind of concentrated 
and devoted reflection on the great themes of our holy faith which these 
addresses exemplify”. 

We may not agree with every detail of the exegesis suggested by Dr. 
Hodge of this text and of that, and sometimes we may be irritated not a 
little by the brevity of some of the outlines, but continually thoughts are 
suggested to us which may yet become the seeds of a whole series of ser- 
mons. The Preface by Dr. A. A. Hodge may move some to seek out and 
read his full length biography of his father, though it may not be easy 
to find. 

Watson’s Body of Divinity was first published in 1692. The present 
reprint follows the revised, unabridged edition published in 1890. A brief 
memoir of Thomas Watson is given, by C. H. Spurgeon, who says that 
this book is “one of the most precious of the peerless works of the 
Puritans”. 

We have here Watson’s sermons on the first 38 questions and answers 
of the Westminster Shorter Catechism. Dr. James Denney declared that 
he had found that Catechism a splendid manual for Bible Class work. 
Any who may be planning to study that Catechism in their Classes will 
be well equipped for the task, if they use Dr. Alexander Whyte’s admirable 
Handbook along with Watson’s rich and sappy sermons. 

The publishers say that, if warranted by public demand, they will reprint 
the remainder of Watson’s sermons on the Catechism. 


Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Song of Solomon. By George Burrowes. (London: The Banner of 
Truth Trust. 1958. 453 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


7™ Banner of Truth Trust is rendering a great service in reprinting and 

selling so cheaply some excellent commentaries to be known as “the 
Geneva series”. Further issues will include such gems as T. V. Moore 
on Zechariah (9s.), John Calvin on Joel (6s.), and Charles Hodge on 
1 Corinthians (11s.). 

The reappearance of Dr. Burrowes’ great commentary on the Song of 
Songs is to be welcomed. Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones in his foreword con- 
trasts the position of the “higher critics” who virtually despise the book 
as scarcely fit for good and moral people to read, with that of believers 
who also neglect the book because they cannot find the message it con- 
tains. The great American divine of last century brings us to the heart 
of the Song, as he adopts the traditional, moderately allegorical approach 
to the book. He interprets as the translators of the A.V. did and does so 
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deliberately in the context of all Scripture: he writes, therefore, of the 
mutual love of Christ and His Church. Consequently we have a heart- 
warming and enriching study. This commentary is devotional, scholarly 
and biblical. Its writer does not exaggerate when he says: “According to 
our exposition, there will not be found in the book a single passage to 
which the most fastidious taste can take the least exception. A correct 
interpretation of the book is its proper vindication” (p. 12). 

There is a brief summary of the Song, a translation, an analysis (35 pp.), 
and the actual verse by verse commentary. There is a wealth of quotation, 
including much poetry. The publishers have wisely omitted the long intro- 
duction in order to reduce the cost of the volume; their brief biographical 
sketch adds to the usefulness of the book. Apparently this is the first 
British edition, although C. H. Spurgeon and Dr. Moody Stuart spoke 
highly of the work (p. 10). For too long this has been a largely forgotten 
commentary and we are glad to see it given a new lease of life. 


Belfast. F. S. LEAny. 


The Virgin Birth of Christ. By J. Gresham Machen. (James Clarke & 
Co. Ltd., London. 1958. 415 pp. 18s.). 


gy book is a great work by a great man. It is indeed perhaps Machen’s 
greatest work. It is learned, lucid and logical, and though now nearly 
thirty years old, it is still the finest study of the Virgin Birth in existence. 
It had understandably become difficult to procure second-hand, and the 
publishers have done good service in reprinting it at such a reasonable 
price. The book consists of an examination first of the positive testimony 
to the historic Christian belief, and then an examination of the theories 
of its pagan or Jewish derivation. In such reprints one always regrets 
that the great man has not been able to comment on the views of recent 
scholars. Yet such regrets are doubly vain—for classics have a way of 
remaining up-to-date. 


Sacramental Teaching and Practice in the Reformation Churches. By G. 
W. Bromiley. (Pathway Books, Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1957. 
111 pp. $1.50.) 


H®™ is a book on an important theme, grounded in considerable erudi- 
tion and prolonged thought, fluently written and admirable in its 
spirit. Its author, Dr. G. W. Bromiley, is already well known for his 
studies of Cranmer and for his work, Baptism and the Anglican Reformers, 
and it goes without saying that this book contains many good things. It 
is difficult to assess its probable usefulness. My fear is that it falls some- 
what between two stools. In places it is by no means easy reading for the 
students, laymen and others for whom it is primarily intended—as, for 
instance, in the discussion of baptismal efficacy, concerning which pre- 
eminently such readers are likely to desire guidance. On the other hand 
it is not wholly satisfying to the more advanced reader. For instance, 
great importance is given to the concept of election with little explanation 
of how the term is being used. Similarly the discussion of the nature of 
Christ’s presence in the Lord’s Supper does not quite satisfy. But un- 
doubtedly there is much here of profit to a wide range of readers. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 
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Citadel, Market and Altar: Emerging Society. By Spencer Heath. (Science 
of Society Foundation Inc., 1502 Montgomery Road, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 1957. 259 pp. $6.00.) 

E author offers an alternative to the system of taxes and administration 
by the central government (or Citadel). The system is called Socio- 
nomy, the New Natural Science of Society. The system centres in owners 
of land, who by sale or rent offer the services of the land to free bidding 

(Market), accepting responsibilities for the development of public services 

round about, thus increasing the value of the property and the advantages 

of the community, and ultimately producing the favourable conditions for 

a creative spiritual life (Altar). 

This case for natural economics is argued carefully and systematically 
from the side of reason, biology, and history. The picture is pleasant, 
and, if all men were as reasonable as Mr. Spencer Heath, it might become 
a reality. But can free ehterprise triumph over inherent selfishness ? 


The Holy Spirit in Your Life. By Andrew W. Blackwood, Jr. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 169 pp. $2.50.) 


Tr is a long time since we read such an excellent book on the Holy Spirit. 

Mr. Blackwood’s father is already well-known, and the son has the 
same gift of sanity and clarity. He can weave theology into present-day 
experience, as he shows the true place of the Holy Spirit in the Church 
and in the individual. 

The chapter on the Spirit and the Bible packs an amazing amount into 
a small compass. The Spirit’s work in the Church is seen in terms both 
of unity and diversity. Salvation is considered under its aspects of faith, 
deliverance from evil, deliverance into life, and the baptism of the Spirit. 
This baptism is distinguished from orgies of emotionalism, and is not 
treated as a “second blessing”; rather Mr. Blackwood expounds the 
thought of entering by faith and obedience into the fuller experience of 
the Spirit who has come to indwell the Christian. There are further 
chapters on faith, and an excellent closing chapter on the Trinity. The 
whole book is shot through with a lively style and apposite illustrations. 


1,000 Difficult Bible Questions Answered. By George H. Sandison and 
Staff. Two Volumes in One. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 1958. $4.95.) 


sinew questions which are dealt with in this reprint are not restricted to 

the biblical field; there is, for example, no chapter-and-verse answer 
to the question: “Is it wrong to play chess, dominoes and authors?” (The 
third of these is a new one to the reviewer.) Questions of conscience as 
well as interpretation are raised, and the answers in general are those 
which one would expect to be given by evangelical advisers, more par- 
ticularly (one might say) American evangelical advisers. Some surprising 
statements are made: for example, the reply to Question 347 in Part 1, 
“Who created the devil?” begins: “This question has puzzled theologians 
for ages...” Surely all theologians who are not dualists would agree in 
answering that question in one word. In eschatological questions a mil- 
lenarian standpoint is adopted. 


XUM 
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le continuation of their reprints in the “Classic Commentary Library”, 
several volumes of which have already been reviewed in our pages, the 
Zondervan Publishing House of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have now issued 
J. B. Lightfoot’s Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul (1957. xi, 336 pp. $4.50). 
This volume, first published in 1895 after the Bishop’s death, gathers to- 
gether previously unpublished lecture-notes on the Greek text of 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, 1 Corinthians 1-7, Romans 1-7 and Ephesians 1: 1-14. 
While these notes are fragmentary as compared with Lightfoot’s three 
great commentaries, lacking both the elaboration and the finish of those, 
yet their value is very great. Lightfoot’s Trustees were well advised to 
make this material available to New Testament students, and the house 
of Zondervan is to be congratulated on its decision to add this volume to 
the other Lightfoot reprints which they have recently issued. 

F. Godet’s exegetical power was somewhat inferior to Lightfoot’s, but 
among Continental commentators of the nineteenth century few had 
greater influence than he, and deservedly so, for in a remarkable degree 
he combined expository skill with evangelical fervour. His worth is well 
exemplified in his Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. A. 
Cusin’s English translation of this commentary, published in 1886, has 
been reissued by Zondervan in two volumes (1957. 428, 492 pp. $5.95 
each, $9.90 the set). It is very full, very scholarly, and very helpful. Those 
who are “baptized for the dead” are taken to be those who by martyrdom 
(a baptism of blood) enter the ranks of the dead; this explanation cannot 
satisfy the force of the preposition in Utrép T&v vexpdv. 

A few years ago the reprint of The Doctrine of the Atonement as 
Taught by Christ Himself, by George Smeaton, was reviewed in our pages. 
The same publishers have now reissued the sequel to this: The Apostles’ 
Doctrine of the Atonement (Zondervan. 1957. xii, 548 pp. $5.95). The 
two volumes together form a magnificent exposition of the New Testament 
teaching on this cardinal doctrine; the late Principal John Macleod of 
Edinburgh described them as “inductive studies . . . of the highest value”. 
Of the man himself (who was successively Professor of Divinity in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, and Professor of New Testament in New 
College, Edinburgh) Principal Macleod said: “Next to Cunningham he 
stood as our foremost student of the history of Reformed Theology and 
when he gives the conspectus of the development of a doctrine and the 
varied handling that it met with he does very fine work indeed”. We 
earnestly hope that these two volumes will be widely circulated and care- 
fully studied. 


The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, by J. P. Lange, was published in an 
English translation in 1872, under the editorship of Marcus Dods. This 
edition, in four volumes, has now been reissued as a Zondervan Reprint 
Classic (1958. viii, 544; viii, 504; viii, 512; x, 502 pp. $3.95 each). The 
author, who was Professor of Theology at Ziirich and later at Bonn, wrote 
his Life of Jesus during his Ziirich days primarily as a reply to D. F. 
Strauss. Every aspect of Gospel study is treated in this work—introduction, 
criticism, exegesis and theology; the history, activity and teaching of 
Jesus. The learning which it exhibits is immense and exact, and is wedded 
to a wholehearted and intelligent acceptance of the historic Christian faith. 
It had a great influence in its day, and its influence will certainly be ex- 
tended through the present republication. 
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Lastly, we must mention the reissue of Patrick Fairbairn’s Imperial 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia in six volumes ($4.95 each), a reproduction 
by photo offset process of the 1891 edition of the Imperial Bible Diction- 
ary. (We hope that the change in the title will not cause confusion with 
another work of the same class whose initials also spell ISBE!) It may 
be wondered whether such a work of reference ought not to be brought 
up to date if it is to meet the needs of a later age. This is certainly true 
of articles dealing with those fields of study which have been transformed 
by the discoveries of the past two generations, such as archaeology. It 
is to be hoped, for example, that no one today, looking at the views of 
Athens in Vol. 1, pp. 225 f., will imagine that the city still looks like that. 
On the other hand, contributions by men of the calibre of A. B. Davidson, 
Franz Delitzsch, John Eadie, William Milligan have a value which age 
does not destroy, not to mention the many contributions by the Editor 
himself, who was Principal of the Free Church College in Glasgow. The 
entries on Natural History have a special interest in that they were con- 
tributed by P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. The first volume is prefaced by a treatise 
of over 40 pages on “The Authoritative Inspiration of Holy Scripture 
acknowledged by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ”, by Principal C. H. 
Waller, with an Introduction by Bishop J. C. Ryle. 


Grace for Today. By William Goulooze. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 114 pp. $2.50.) 


ew of us have followed the writings of Dr. Goulooze with sadness and 
joy: sadness, because we feared that the terrible disease which he 
suffered would break out again ; and joy because we witnessed the triumph 
of Christ in one who, humanly speaking, might have broken under the 
strain. Christ stood by him, and there was no miracle of healing. As a 
result his books must always have an appeal to God’s people who are 
called to drain the cup of suffering to the end. 

Earlier books were written after expert treatment had given temporary 
relief. Always there was the hope of a cure. Now in this book we know 
that the last hope has gone; and indeed the cover tells us that, since 
writing the book, Dr. Goulooze has been called home. 

A book of this calibre cannot be reviewed ; it can only be read, medi- 
tated upon, and kept for lending to those who are called to suffer, both 
Christians and non-Christians. Indeed it is possible to obtain copies for 
free distribution from the Victery Mission, 385 College Avenue, Holland, 
Michigan. There are personal meditations upon such themes as submis- 
sion, obedience, service, and growth. 


Share My Pleasant Stones. By Eugenia Price. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 384 pp. $3.00.) 


| aaron PRICE, who since her conversion from agnosticism has become 

a deservedly popular writer of evangelical literature in U.S.A., gives 
us here a selection of devotional meditations, based on marginal notes 
made in the course of her own Bible reading, and arranged so as to provide 
a meditation for each day in the year. The title is taken from Isa. 54: 12, 
a passage which Miss Price says took her by the heart in the first months 
of her Christian life. “He has made all my borders of ‘pleasant stones’ 
during these seven years”, she adds, and in this book she shares some of 
them with her readers. 
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Society, Evolution and Revelation. An original insight into Man's place in 
creation. By Jonathan Hanaghan. (The Runa Press, Monkstown, 
Dublin. 1957. 224 pp. 2ls.) 

author is a Freudian, who has thought about God and, the world 
more deeply than Freud did, and who consequently has modified some 

Freudian assumptions. For example, he connects the super-ego with the 

authority of the parents, but the. ego-ideal with an innate inner light 

pointing to the future. 

The book consists of eight essays centred in the theme of evolution and 
devolution. Cruelties in the created order as ascribed to a prehuman fall, 
whereby the animal instinct of self-preservation and the animal libido 
turned to the destruction of others. Man’s body-mind is the product of 
evolution, but his creative self is not. In Jesus Christ we see the realiza- 
tion of the purposes of God, whereby evolution is embraced and devolution 
rejected. 

The final essay follows the child’s development through the Oedipus 
phase to the discovery of God as the supreme “Lover”, though in our 
modern situation the final parent figure may be some God-substitute, such 
as “the step-father state”. 

This is a thought-provoking book, though it raises difficulties for the 
Evangelical. Unfortunately the lay-out and typography are dull. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


The Life of David. Vols. I and Il. By Arthur W. Pink. (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 382, 382 pp. 
$5.95 each volume ; $9.90 the set.) 

Arman W. PINK was born in Nottingham, exercised pastorates in Aus- 
tralia and the United States, and spent his closing years in Stornoway, 

where he died in 1952. His last sixteen years were devoted almost entirely 
to expository writing, which was published mainly in his monthly maga- 
zine Studies in the Scriptures. He stood squarely in the Puritan tradition, 
and his studies present many of the most distinctive features of Puritanism 
at its best. 

These two volumes on The Life of David (comprising 96 chapters) natur- 
ally challenge comparison with Alexander Maclaren’s treatment of the 
same theme, nor do they suffer by the comparison. Mr. Pink’s studies are 
based on the narratives in the Books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, and 
on the Davidic Psalms. The historian and the literary critic may lift their 
eyebrows at several of Mr. Pink’s statements. But in a work of this kind 
considerations such as these do not greatly concern us. For here is sound, 
spiritual, practical exposition and application of Scripture, calculated to 
make the reader acknowledge afresh the plague of his own heart and 
magnify the pardoning and sanctifying grace of God. 


A Book of Contemplation. By Dagobert D. Runes. (Philosophical Lib- 
rary, New York. 1957. 149 pp. $3.00.) 
BOOK of pithy sayings, philosophical, religious, and proverbial. Jesus 
Christ is seen from the standpoint of Judaism, but a Christian can 
take many of these sayings to heart. 
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The Challenge of the Summit. By E. W. Crabb. (London: The Pater- 
noster Press. 1957. 152 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


bares book does not deal with meetings between heads of governments 
but with “stories of mountains and men” (to quote the sub-title). Here 
are tales of mountaineering in the Alps and the Himalayas, in the New 
World and in the British Isles. There is a chapter on “Men and Moun- 
tains of the Bible” and another on “Mountains and Missionaries”. Leaders 
of Bible classes for boys will find this a most useful book ; the author, 
himself a mountaineer (and a headmaster), knows how to draw spiritual 
lessons without obtruding them. There are sixteen fine photographic 
illustrations. 
Fr™ Pickering & Inglis Ltd., London and Glasgow, we have received 
Immortality, by Loraine Boettner (15s.), and Interpreting Revelation, 
by Merrill C. Tenney (22s. 6d.) The American editions of these two books 
were reviewed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for April-June, 1957 (p. 
120) and April-June, 1958 (p. 116); we are glad to see that they are now 
more conveniently accessible to British readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Oliphants Ltd., 1-5 Portpool Lane, Holborn, London, E.C.1:— 

Charles W. Abel, Papuan Pioneer. By Mary K. Abel. (‘Heroes of the , 
Cross” series. 1957. 96 pp. 4s. 6d.) : : 

Samuel Marsden. By Cyril J. Davey. (Same series. 1957. 93 pp. : 
4s. 6d.) | 

Robert Morrison. By Phyllis Matthewman. (Same series. 1957. 96 
pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Johanna Veenstra. By Winifred M. Pearce. (Same series. 1957. 9%6 
pp. 4s. 6d.) 

The E.P. Flannelgraph in Full Colour. By Maurice F. D. Pavey. No. 
18: The Easter Story. Part 1: The Crucifixion. Part 2: The Re- 
surrection. (Ss. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Jeremy. By Jane Blaikley. (63 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Under the Ensign. By Philip Briggs. (63 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Koko, King of the Arctic Trail. By Basil Miller. (64 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Silver Star in Wild Horse Canyon. By Basil Miller. (64 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Antonia. By Jean A. Rees, (191 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Two Clever Hands. By Edith Witts. (128 pp. 6s.) 

From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan :— 

1,000 New Illustrations. Compiled and edited by Al Bryant. (1957. 
254 pp. $3.95.) 

Did Man Just Happen? By W. A. Criswell. (1957. 121 pp. $2.00.) 

Called to be Servants. By Larry Love. (1957. 119 pp. $2.00.) 

Christian Science. By Walter R. Martin. The Modern Cult Library 
Booklet Series. (1957. 32 pp. 35 cents.) 

The Fountain of Youth and Other Revival Sermons. By Angel Martinez. 
(1957. 120 pp. $2.00.) 

John Three: Sixteen. By R. L. Mayer. (127 pp. $2.00.) 

Remarkable “Ma” Sunday: The Story of a Wonderful Life. By Opal 
Cording Overmyer. (1957. 29 pp. 35 cents.) 
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